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A NOVEL. 
By tar Eprror. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE STORY BEGINS. 


Tue attendants of the Parthenzum Club had but just 
completed the morning’s preparations, that is, lighted the 
fires, swept and dusted the rooms, and arranged the news- 
papers magazines &c. on the centre-table, when the first 
visitor of the day made his appearance. 

It was an unusual thing for any of the members of the 
club to appear within its portals before the hour of ten, 
although the doors were open, and breakfast in preparation, 
for at least two hours previously. 

This was owing to its members being composed chiefly of 
the nobility and gentry, whose avocations seldom called 
them from their rest much before twelve o’clock, and whose 
occupations rendered them but little disposed to court the 
charms of the rosy morn. 

Occasionally it happened, that some unusual occurrence 
would cause one of its members to rise at an earlier hour 
than was usual, or natural, so to speak, and usher him forth 
to breast the perils of a London incense-breathing morn, 
and disagrémens of an early breakfast. An appointment 
on some important business, an intended journey to the 
country, or some other object of equal consequence, was 
generally the cause of such irregularity. 

These occurrences were however rare, except in the early 
or towards the latter part of the season. In the former 
period, some of the new members, especially if from the 
country, were frequently found at the club at an early hour; 
but as such a mistake arose from their profound ignorance of 


the rules of London life, or from a most unaccountable love 
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of the morning’s breath, these irregularities soon ceased as the 
fresh-men became more experienced in the ways of the 
world, and a little better acquainted with the delights of a 
walk through the streets of London before breakfast. 

An enthusiast, it is true, might occasionally be found who 
was daring enough to traverse the streets of London and 
brave the pails of the housemaids, the baskets of the dustmen, 
and the brooms of the scavengers, and persevere for some 
time in a pursuit of health and recreation at unseasonable 
hours, but none were ever known to persevere for a longer 
period than three or four weeks, and even this extended 
period was reached by only one eccentric individual, who was 
noted as being a person of more than ordinary perseverance 
and calm endurance. 

Towards the end of the season, such irregularities became 
more frequent, so much so, as to attract but little notice, 
as the members began to leave town. One might thus 
judge of the approaching close of the season, as also by the 
appearance of large coats, wide shawls, small travelling bags, 
&c., which made their way into the rooms contrary to the 
orders of the house committee, and flitted about the club at 
this eventful period, but were never to be seen at other 
times. 

These usually commenced with a periodical attack of the 
“hay fever” amongst some of the country members, and 
continued until Parliament closed, or grouse-shooting 
began, when tranquillity was restored, and the rooms of the 
Partheneum Club resumed their wonted sedate appear- 
ance. 

It may be supposed, then, that a circumstance of no 
ordinary occurrence must have taken place, to induce a 
member in the middle of the season, for such it was, to enter 
the club at the early hour of nine o’clock. 

We shall see. 

Sir Harry Briton was the name of the member who was 
guilty of this irregularity on the present occasion; he entered 
the members’ room asthe clock struck nine, and having 
surveyed his figure in three out of four of the reflectors 
which adorned the room, sat down at a short distance from 
the fire. 

Descended from one of the oldest families in England, 
Sir Harry Briton had inherited more of the virtues than of 
the estates of his ancestors. He was the possessor, how- 
ever, of what would be considered in any other country a 
fortune, although regarded in this only as a competency ; his 
rent-roll did not exceed five thousand a year. 
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His figure was tall and graceful, and presented that 
approaching fullness of person, which indicates that the 
season of youth was passing away, and a new one appearing. 

His hair was dark, nearly black, his eyes of a deep brown 
colour, and his face more bronzed than is usual in the sons 
of England’s fair isle. 

A stranger might possibly mistake him for a foreigner, but 

a native would instantly detect in his features and the ex- 
pression of his countenance, characters which would stamp 
him as an Englishman, both by birth and descent. 

There were the regular features, the oval face, the robust 
figure, the steady air, the independent mien, and withal, the 
inoffensive bearing of the English gentleman. 

In birth, Sir Harry Britton was a descendant of a joint 
Saxon and Norman race: at the battle of Hastings. his an- 
cestor had fought on the side of the last of the Saxon 
monarchs, but having married with one of the court of 
the Norman William, he transferred his allegiance to the 
conqueror of England, and thus became the head of a family 
second to none in the kingdom, in age or respectability, 
although inferior to many in rank. 

Sir Harry Britton was still unmarried, although twenty- 
nine summers had passed over his head. ‘This was, doubtless, 
owing to his having been absent from England for some 
years previously. Having completed his education at 
Oxford, he spent but one season in London, and, at its close, 
repaired to the continent, where he had passed his years in 
visiting all the principal cities and towns of Europe. 

The beauties of Southern Europe failed to engage his heart, 
nor were the lght-haired daughters of more northern 
countries more successful. 

Report assigned, as a cause for this obduracy, that his 
affections had been fixed, and that there was one who, 
in one short season, had gained the love of Sir Harry 
Britton. However this may have been, the attachment was 
not of an imperishable nature, as the fair one had long since 
married another, and Sir Harry Britton, since his return, 
had shewn marked attention to one of the daughters of his 
former friend, Earl Millars. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that few of the numerous 


Englishmen who visit the continent, return with natives of 


the countries, which they have visited, as their future 
partners. 

Connected with, and related to, most of the first families 
of England, the support of Sir Harry Britton was eagerly 
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sought after, by more than one of the great interests of the 
country. Lord John Busvell had made a strong attack upon 
him, on the part of the Whigs, the Duke of Rockingham 
had assailed him on the side of the Tories; whilst the 
Utilitarians of the day had been represented, in a similar 
attempt, in the person of Lord Wiltram. 

These efforts, on the part of the “ touters” of the political 
world, became the more strenuous, as there could be little 
doubt that Sir Harry [ritton would represent the borough 
of Rushton, in the next session of Parliament; the present 
member having voted contrary to the wishes of the patron 
of the borough, the Earl of Rushton (the maternal uncle of 
Sir Harry Britton), had declared his intention of placing his 
nephew as one of the representatives of the people, in a 
British House of Commons, on the next opportunity, which 
was expected to offer itself at the close of the present 
session. 

Not only from the high position occupied by his friends 
and relations would Sir Harry Britton have proved a 
valuable auxiliary to any one of the state parties, but also 
from the talents he was known to possess. Whilst pursuing 
his studies at Oxford, he had distinguished himself by the 
possession of unusual abilities, and had exhibited powers of 
eloquence not frequently met with. 

The addition of such a man, therefore, would have been an 
acquisition to, and was eagerly sought, by each of the great 
parties in the state. The Tories were especially anxious to 
enlist him in their service, as their ranks had been lately 
much thinned, by numerous desertions, and those who had 
hitherto been their leaders, and were still nominally at their 
head, enjoyed but little of their confidence. Their great 
leader, Sir Henry Paul, had ostensibly given cause for sus- 
picion, having expressed sentiments in the House of Com- 
mons in opposition to those principles of Conservatism, or 
self-protection, which formed the grand object of their 
political code. Talent was, therefore, much desired by them, 
especially if combined with birth and rank. 

As yet, Sir Harry Britton had shewn no decided. bias 
towards any particular party. It is true, indeed, that at 
Oxford, he had expressed himself, on two or three occasions, 
ina manner that savoured very much of Liberalism, having 
been guilty of some few generous sentiments, but these were 
disregarded, as proceeding from the enthusiasm of youth, the 
generous feelings of a young heart, and the honest promptings 
of a young mind, which time, experience of the world, and 
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well-plied Conservative precepts. would, doubtless, cor- 
rect. 

The grey-haired veterans, of Tory tactics augured rather 
favourably, than otherwise, from this early display of senti- 
ments, as they had observed that the political opinions of 
youth were seldom retained in more advanced life, and that 
most of their party had been, at one time, much inclined to 
Liberalism. They anticipated, therefore, a change for the 
better, in the principles of their new acquaintance, and 
eagerly waited its declaration. 

Unfortunately for their hopes, there were a few circum- 
stances connected with Sir Harry Britton, which would 
operate against, rather than in favour, of them. These 
were,— 

Firstly, Descended from one of the first and most ancient 
families in the kingdom, it was not necessary that he should 
affect to despise those of less exalted position, lest the public 
should imagine he had any connection with the “ profane 
vulgar,” a species of cutting one’s old acquaintances, not 
unfrequently resorted to, by the modern nobility and gentry 
of England. 

Secondly, His fortune, although not large, was sufficiently 
ample for him, and his extravagances had not compelled him 
to derive from it a larger income, by artificial means, which, 
whilst they raised his rent-roll, depressed the resources of 
others in the social scale. 

Thirdly, He had read much—seen much—thought much— 
and was impressed with an idea, that worth and intelligence 
were not confined to any station in society, one of the most 
dangerous principles to Toryism, which can infect the mind 
of man. 

Fourthly, He had travelled much, and thus had got rid of 
the trammels which nursery tales, scholastic stories, and col- 
legiate precepts, had imposed upon his mind. He was strongly 
attached to the land of his birth, yet he thought that the 
poverty, and crime, and ignorance, which every where abounded, 
reflected strongly, sadly, upon its great resources, its power, 
the wealth of its Church and State, the Christian character, 
the charity of the country, and contrasted badly with the 
efforts made in other lands, less favoured, to provide for the 
temporal and spiritual wants of the people. He had heard 
much of the serfdom of Russia, and the superstition of Spain— 
he had traversed these, and he felt that the condition of too 
many of his countrymen was not superior to the latter, aud 
that their lot was inferior to that of the other. 
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Fifthly, He felt that his position in society was secure, 
as being based on an honourable descent from a long line of 
ancestry, the memory of whose efforts in the cause of their 
country’s rights had endeared them to the people, and had 
proved them noble by Nature, rather than by name, and 
felt assured that he, at least, had nothing to apprehend from 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the spread of civilization, so 
long as he discliarged the duties of his rank, and human na- 
ture was capabie of appreciating the advantages which result, 
and the harmony which flows, from well adjusted, well re- 
gulated, and correctly exercised, social rank. 

Sir Harry Britton’s appearance at the club, at the early 
hour of nine o'clock, was the result of an invitation, which 
he had received a few days previously, from Lord Wiltram, 
to breakfast with him on that morning, at his chambers in 
the Albany. 

Lord Wiltram was, in many respects, the oppesite of Sir 
Harry Britton; he was one of the Utilitarian party, whose 
ruling principle was, that nothing was valuable except that 
which could be bought and sold in the market, which there- 
fore regulated its worth. 

He was indebted for his rank and fortune to an ancestor, 
who, at least a century before, had distinguished himself in 
the service of the crown, having filled the office of judge, to 
the satisfaction of the minister of the day, at a time when the 
adherents of the house of Stuart were frequently brought 
before the criminal laws of their country, for their devoted 
attachment to an unworthy race. 

Lord Wiltram, although not the leader, was an active 
member of the Utilitarian party. Possessed of a seat in the 
House of Commons, and endowed with talents of more than 
ordinary character, he was generally regarded as the oracle 
of that party, who, absorbed in the accumulation of wealth, 
gave themselves up to its pursuits, in the lanes and alleys 
of the metropolis, or in the noisy factories of the provinces, 
as bankers, merchants, manufacturers, railway directors, 
&c. &e. ; 

He was deeply imbued with the principles of his party, 
and regarded the self-interest of man as the only stimulant 
to exertion—the only incentive to deeds of worth and hon- 
our—the only bond which should bind society. 

It was he who had endeavoured to enlist Sir Harry Britton 
for his arty, and the invitation to breakfast was but a means 
to enable him to succeed in the attainment of his object. 

Of nearly an equal age with Sir Harry Britton, possessed 
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of an agreeable person, excellent address, and good abilities, 
he was no mean advocate of the doctrines of his party. He 
was also the intimate friend of his intended guest, having 
been his fellow student and companion at Oxford. 

The breakfast hour named was half-past nine—it was now 
but a few minutes past nine o’clock, and Sir Harry Britton 
had a little time to spare before visiting his friend. He 
knew that he should be punctual to his appointment, as Lord 
Wiltram was “a man of business,” and prided himself on his 
regularity. 

The newspapers of the morning had just been laid on the 
table, and Sir Harry Britton selected the ‘‘ Times” for a few 
moments’ perusal. Having glanced at the leading articles, for, 
being one of those who thik for themselves, he seldom read 
a leading article; he next turned to the foreign intelligence, 
and lastly, to the advertisements ; these he surveyed with a 
care that is unusual with persons in his rank of life, unless 
when in need of a horse, a governess, or a servant. 

Having looked over them somewhat carefully, he dropped 
his hand and the paper together on his knee, and thus dis- 
burthened himself of his thoughts to the cheerful fire, in the 
absence of any more intelligent listener— 

“ As usual, wanted —wants—wanted—governess—capitalist 
—partner—railways—speedy fortune—nurse—servant—auc- 
tions—births, marriages, and deaths—truly, this is the dial- 
plate on which the sun of society marks its passing course— 
what scenes, what speculations, what toils does it not repre- 
sent; here, one seeks the loan of money—there, another is in 
quest of some kind individual who will be so obliging as to 
take it from him ; here, a mother seeks a lost child—there, a 

oor girl advertises for some mode of earning an honest live- 
hood; the peer and the peasant, the man of fortune and 
the pauper, the capitalist and the bankrupt, are crowded 
together, -and speak forth their wants. ‘The four quarters 
of the globe are here represented, and the interests of the 
world itself discussed: now the Caffre war—here the Spanish 
marriage—and there the pillage of Mexico at the hands of 
modern Goths. Well may the press be styled ‘a mighty 
engine.’ 

** And yet what sad scenes, too, does it not disclose amidst 
all this greatness. Alas! in this powerful country of ours, 
there is a painful amount of human suffering—wealth and 
poverty—splendour and misery—plenty and famine—super- 
fluity and privation—are strangely, and, to my mind, most 
unnaturally, blended together. May we not be rich and 
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benevolent also? Is it not possible to possess wealth and 
power without abusing them? Can we not be good as well as 
great, and whilst we extend the blessings of peace and civi- 
lization to the remotest quarters of the globe, should we not 
endeavour to diffuse them amongst our own people? Is it 
the law of nature, as it has hitherto been the fate of nations, 
that the acquisition of wealth and greatness must lead to 
their destruction, by separating man from man, and destroy- 
ing that social dependence on which alone society should be 
based, and by which alone mutual safety can be secured? 
Does civilization lead us back to the savage state, and, as 
extremes so frequently meet, tend to set man against his 
fellow rather than unite them more closely in the bonds of 
brotherly love? Of what avail is education if poverty be 
not removed? Better that ignorance should still prevail, as 
the lessons of instruction but awaken the mind to keener 
suffering, and the light of expanded reason only exposes 
more clearly the darkness of despair. 

‘*But perhaps I take a too gloomy view of the picture, 
and there is less of suffering around us than I imagine. This 
Utilitarian age may be correct in its philosophy, and justly 
contend that self-interest is the best incentive to exertion 
and the most certain road to general prosperity and happi- 
ness. I do not think so; there is certainly something in this 
world besides gold and silver, and which neither the one nor 
the other can ever purchase. Man is not the selfish being 
that modern philosophy would make him. But let me not 
pursue tlre subject; I am determined to see and think for 
myself, and not make the privileges of my rank subservient 
to my own purposes, either directly, or indirectly, by sup- 
porting a special interest in the state without reference to 
the well-being of others. 

“‘] breakfast this morning with Lord Wiltram,-one of the 
modern school; intend to visit Lord Morden one of ‘the 
old school, in a day or two, and doubtless shall hear more of 
the matter. 

‘In the mean time, I shall not lock up my feelings, ‘as | 
would my purse, in my cash-box, or balance benevolence 
and humanity in the scale with the same indifference as the 
grocer weighs his cask of sugar, or marks off his chest of 
tea.” 

Having thus concluded, Sir Harry Britton rose from his 
chair, laid the newspaper on the table, and left the Parthe- 
num to repair to breakfast with his friend Lord Wiltram, 
and there, most probably, with the aid of toast, tea, coffce, 
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and the usual accompaniments of a morning’s repast, to dis- 
cuss, with philosophic calmness, the interests, and perhaps 
the duties, of the various clemuen of society, ie especially 
that with which they were more immediately connected, 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEW CHARACTERS, BOTH ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL, ARE 
INTRODUCED. 


Ix the drawing-rooms of one of those noble mansions, which 
form the northern side of Grosvenor-square, there were as- 
sembled three ladies of different ages, and various characters. 

It was in the middle, or, as it is frequently termed, the 
height of the season in London, by which is meant, not a 
season, in which the season have any particular share, or on 
which the weather has any peculiar effect, but a period when 
the fashionable world assemble in the west end of London, 
for various purposes connected with fashionable life. 

This period usually extends from the month of January 
to that of July in each year, although many would limit it 
to the last four months of this time. 

The exact commencement and termination of the London 
season are not fixed, and are therefore not stated by com- 
petent authority ; they depend, a good deal, on the progress 
of events, and especially on the movements of the Court, the 
sitting of Parliament, and the engagements of the Opera 
Singers. 

This annual assemblage of the fashionable world, partakes 
somewhat of the character of the periodical migrations of 
various animals, which, although marked by some regularity, 
are liable to occasional variation. 

The London season is characterised by a degree of bustle 
and activity, in the streets and squares of the west end, not 
to be seen in any other period of the year. 

During the day, carriages, horses, equestrians, and pedes- 
trians, crowd the streets. In the morning, the term of morn- 
ing, meaning from 12 to 3 o’clock p.m., these are chiefly to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall, St. James’s- 
street, Piccadilly, Bond-street, &c., according to the pur- 
suits of the parties interested. 

In the afternoon, these crowds assemble in great numbers 
in Hyde Park, where a few hours are spent in “the azreeable 
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occupation of the promenade, which affords an opportunity 
of seeing, and being seen, of hearing, and being heard. 

The evening aud night, in which term is included that por- 
tion of the morning, which extends from midnight to six 
o'clock, disclose the same parties, but under different circum- 
stances; the streets and squares are now comparatively de- 
serted, and the crowds are assembled at the Opera, the 
Theatres, Almack’s, Concerts, Balls, &c., where they give 
way to that measure of excitement which is usually regu- 
lated by the laws of fashion, and enjoy the various amuse- 
ments provided for them, with that degree of propriety, 
which is consistent with the maxims of the fashionable code. 

With the majority of these crowds, the pursuit is that of 
pleasure, the object the dissipation of Time and Money, in 
the most agreeable manner. 

But all have not these objects in view. Although forming 
apart of the gay and glittering throng, they are in it, but 
not of it; itis true they smile, and chat, and appear to enjoy 
the passing scenes equally with those around them, but the 
enjoyment is not real, and extends no further than to that 
peculiar arrangement of the features, which are usually consi- 
dered to be characteristic of enjoyment, and which generally 
consists of a partial retraction of the angles of the mouth, 
the exhibition of the front rows of dental appendages, and a 
corresponding brightening of the eyes, where this can be ac- 
complished. 

The Heart participates not—Is it withered? Are its feel- 
ings extinct? No! it still beats. 

Behold yonder lady who reclines in her carriage, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts, which this world can procure ; 
she is one vf the number. She once dreamed of love, and 
feeling, and affection—What does she think now? Do not 
ask her; she has been the slave of fashion—the victim of 
avarice—the sacrifice on the World’saltar. She hasa daugh- 
ter—and strange, infatuation! forgetful of her own fate, she 
seeks to immolate her, as she herself has been sacrificed. 

Behold yonder man, with long dark hair, which the hand 
of ‘Time is streaking with its silvery marks—his figure is tall 
and bent, his form attenuated, his face pale, his countenance 
anxious—he too is one of the number. Engaged in the 

olitical pursuits of the day, his body bends beneath the 
load, and his mind yields before the task—he is all but de- 
ranged—a mad-house, or a grave, awaits him. 

These are but individuals—they are, however, representa- 
tives, each, of a class. 
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Think not, reader, that there are not noble souls—and 
strong minds—and fine hearts—and generous feelings here. 
There are many—many—but where do they shew themselves 
—how exhibit these noble possessions ? 

Some of the fashionable world are, as it is termed, of 
more serious character; they do not frequent theatres, or 
concerts, or balls—they are to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Exeter Hall; their number has much diminished of 
late years, as Exeter Hall has become unfashionable, and 
the Mohammedans of Asia, and the Brahmins of India, and 
the wild Irish, would not be converted. 

Their representatives may be seen at Willis’s, or the 
Hanover Square Rooms, with Lord Marsley in the chair. 
They have begun to look at home, and to seek in the streets 
of London, and roads, and byeways of England, for objects 
worthy of their benevolence. Alas! that there should be so 
many, and so few, to see them. They have entered on their 
task—may they not be diverted or perverted. 

But to return to Grosvenor Square—the three ladies 
alluded to, were engaged, not as many ladies usually are, in 
the busy pursuit of—nothing, but in occupations which were 
likely to produce something, of more or less importance. 

The eldest of the three, the mother of the two younger— 
the Countess Millars, wife of the Earl Millars, was engaged 
in writing a letter or note, at a table in the front room, whilst 
the younger were occupied in the back apartment, in the 
completion of some mosaic embroidery. 

It was somewhat remarkable that no conversation was 
going forward, although the room communicated by 
folding doors which were open, and although the parties 
themselves were within reasonable speaking distance of each 
other. 

Had the assembly been composed of the opposite sex, a 
continued silence, of a few moments’ duration, would not 
have been worthy of remark, but amongst members of the 
fair sex such athing rarely occurs; they seem to possess the 
power, as they evidently possess the inclination, of conversing, 
whatever their occupation may be. Whether this is owing 
to their greater natural ability, or to the less importance of 
the subjects in which they are engaged, isa question which 
need not be discussed at present. 

It was evident, that some matter of more than usual 
importance had recently occurred, which was still occupying 
the thoughts, and arresting the conversation of the mother, 
and her daughters, 
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The Countess Millars was a distinguished member of the 
fashionable world—independently of her occupying a splendid 
mansion in the west end, being the head of an establishment, 
second to few in the metropolis, and giving balls of the most 
recherché character, at which all the great lions of the day 
were sure to be present, she was attached to the Court of her 
sovereign, and thus enjoyed a degree of authority, which was 
highly respected by the rest of the haut ton. 

It is true, that she had not, as yet reached to the dignified 
position of lady patroness of Almack’s, but fame reported her 
as most likely to be the successful candidate for the next 
vacancy which should occur. 

The position conceded to the Countess Millars in high 
life, was one of those voluntary appointments, that society 
confers on the more favoured of its votaries. ‘To what she 
was indebted for this position, a superficial observer would 
find it difficult to state ; shewas not distinguished for her men- 
tal acquirements, or her personal beauty, or for the possession 
of accomplishments superior to most of those around her, 
although she was by no means deficient in any of these 
artificial or natural claims, on the consideration of her support- 
ers. Those, however, who were intimately acquainted with 
the arcana of fashionable life, would soon detect the talents to 
which the Countess Millars was indebted, for the elevated 
position which she occupied—they were those of observation 
and discretion, qualities which are generally comprehended 
under the term ‘‘ knowledge of the world.” 

She had the tact of knowing whom she should invite, 
whom neglect, what course to pursue, and what to avoid. 

If a Persian ambassador, or other remarkable character, 
arrived in London, others might pay him attention, the 
Countess Millars took no notice of him, unless he were 
countenanced by the minister of the day; if a project were 
set on foot to provide relief for the needy and distressed, the 
Countess Millars gave it no support, unless she perceived the 
name of Lord Marsley at its head; if a religious church 
movement was going forward, the Countess Millars took no 
part in it, until she had ascertained how the Bishop of Lam- 
beth felt towards it; in every matter she was guided by the 
course pursued by certain parties, who were acknowledged 
as the leaders of the times, without considering whether 
these were correct or not, in their determinations. 

The Countess Millars was only the slave of that society, 
which she appeared to lead. 

There is, indeed, no position in life, more subservient to 
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the laws of society, than that which appears to be at its 
head—for many reasons, artificial rules are laid down by 
universal consent, a departure from which is visited with 
heavy punishment. 

A more independent state of the social circle, would be 
productive of many beneficial results. 

It may be supposed, that the Countess Millars enjoyed 
considerable reputation in the fashionable world, and was 
regarded by many as a fitting example for them to follow. 

The Countess Millars had also the reputation of being a 
woman of great diplomatic skill, having been engaged in the 
formation of some few matches that were considered as ex- 
cellent specimens of first-rate abilities in this way, in which 
youth and beauty, and all that is admirable in human nature, 
were sacrificed, on the altar of Mammon, to the depraved 
appetites of age. It was reported, also, that she would have 
succeeded equally well, in the persons of her own daughters, 
but for some circumstances which she could not immediately 
control. 

Reports were correct in this particular; it was indeed an 
attempt in this direction, which led to the taciturn meeting 
described, from which it may be concluded, that the plans of 
the mother did not meet with a cheerful response in the 
bosoms of her daughters. 

The daughters of the Countess Millars resembled but little 
their mother, except in personal appearance ; few who were 
not acquainted with the changes which the world, as it is 
termed, may, and does, effect in the heart and head, could 
have supposed that a woman of such a stamp, could have 
been the mother of such children. 

And yet the sisters were of as opposite dispositions as can 
well be imagined ; the eldest, Lady Madeline, was possessed 
of a mind and disposition of considerable firmness, and of a 
heart which could feel for the necessities of others—a com- 
bination of good qualities not frequently met with in either 
sex. 

Lady Jane, the younger, was on the contrary, of a timid 
disposition, and disposed to yield to, rather than oppose, the 
wishes of those who possessed any authority over her, 
although her acquiescence might inflict upon her a degree of 
pain, which indicated that her yielding was not the result of 
an absence of feeling. 

They were both yet young, the elder in her twentieth, 
the younger in her nineteenth year, and were possessed of 
considerable personal beauty. 
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As might be expected, their hands had been sought in 
marriage by more than one of their numerous admirers, but 
none of these, save those at present on the tapis, had been 
deemed sufliciently eligible by the Countess Millars. She con- 
sidered that her rank and position in the fashionable world, 
her connexion with the Court, and the personal accomplish- 
ments of her danghters, entitled them to form alliances, where 
wealth and rank formed the leading features of the in- 
dividuals, although, possibly, they might be combined with 
age and imbecility. 

Her political character, too, that is, her character as a di- 
plomatist in the circle of fashionable politics, or politics of 
fashion, was at stake. She had been instrumental in forming 
excellent alliances for several of her friends; she must now 
exhibit herconsummate skill in “ settling her daughters in life.” 

Such was the position of affairs amongst the leading in- 
mates of the mansion before spoken of in Grosvenor-square, 
which induced that peculiar disposition of the parties inter- 
ested, when first introduced to public notice. 

Silence had continued for at least ten minutes, when, at 
length, the Countess Millars, raising her head, and stopping 
her hitherto busy pen, thus addressed her eldest daughter. 

‘** I declare, Lady Madeline, you are one of the most extra- 
ordinary girls in existence. You donot dislike Lord Wiltram ; 
you acknowledge he is young and handsome, wealthy, and 
generally agreeable, and yet you decline accepting his ad- 
dresses; upon my word, things have come to a pretty pass, 
when young girls must be pleased in such matters.” 

‘IT cannot be happy with one whom I do not love, and 
who seems incapable of loving another; I may respect Lord 
Wiltram, but I do not, cannot, love him.” 

‘Love, indeed! What has love to say to the question ? 
He is an excellent match, and that should be quite sufficient. 
Do you suppose that I loved Earl Millars, when I gave him 
my hand? no such thing; I] thought the alliance an eligible 
one, and became his wife. Happiness, too! I never aspired 
to happiness, when I married; my object in becoming Count- 
ess Millars, was to occupy that position, to which I was en- 
titled. Married, I was something—single, nothing. I now 
take a prominent lead in the beau monde; am consulted on 
all important matters by my fashionable friends; and have 
no doubt, if my dear Lady Pompous, who is now nearly 
ninety years of age, would take her leave of this world, | 
should be elected one of the lady patronesses of Almack’s. 
What greater happiness can woman desire ?” 
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“ T would rather be the patroness of my native village, and 
engage in promoting the welfare and happiness of those 
around me, than in the idle frivolities of fashion.” 

“Very good, truly—excellent—quite independent—this is 
the result of Lord Morden’s doctrines—nothing but promot- 
ing the prosperity and happiness of others; as ‘if people can- 
not take care of themselves. I declare, he is undermining 
the principles of the nobility and gentry of the land, and will 
bring about a revolution in the country. Recollect, madam, 
this is your third season at Court. I shall give you three 
months to consider, and hope to receive from you, at the end 
of that time, a favourable answer; if not, I promise you that 
you shall have enough of the country, and abundant oppor- 
tunities of promoting the happiness of those around you. 
Take example from your sister, Lady Jane, who at once ac- 
cedes to my wishes, resigns Sir Henry Britton, whom she 
admires, and consents to marry Lord Totter, although she 
has never seen him. Come hither, my dear.” 

Lady Jane Millars approached her mother, who took her 
by the hand, with a degree of warmth and affection, which 
disclosed that all feeling had not yet been extinguished in 
her breast. 

You will not thwart my wishes.” 

‘No, mamma, I should not wish to do so.” 

“That is right, my dear; you do not think he is too old?’ 

No, mamina, he is rather too young.” 

“Why, my dear, he is at least seventy five.” 

“YT should prefer him if he were eighty-five.” 

“ Why so, my dear?” 

** Because he would be the less likely to live long.” 

“That’s very unnatural, my dear, to wish your husband 
dead.” 

“T think it very natural to wish such a husband dead; I 
am sure I should not care how soon he died.” 

“ Well, my dear, such things must happen, and if Lord 
Totter should co ina year or two hence, we should endea- 
vour to resign ourselves to his loss, and submit to the decrees 
of Providence. Indeed, from what Dr. Squill informs me, I 
think it is scarcely possible that he can hold out more than 
two or three years, at the most. I expect the Doctor here 
to-day ; indeed, I am surprised he has not called before now; 
he has passed his usual hour.” 

At this moment, a knock was heard at the door, which was 
so characteristic of Doctor Squill’s physical application for 
admission, that the Countess Millars exclaimed she was 
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quite sure it was he. It was a double knock, but consisted 
only of about one half the number of noisy appeals to the 
wakefulness of the footman, which are generally given ; it 
was also accompanied by a ring of the bell, in perfect unison 
with the knock. ) 

Scarcely a moment elapsed, before the footman, opening 
the door, announced the name of Doctor Squill, who entered 
the room, and put an end to any doubt which might have 
previously existed, as to the individual who had made the 
peculiar demand for admission just described. 


MAN’S LOVE. 
By Exizasetu Ropryson. 


To woo with manly kindness 
The loved one he would win, 
Nor let e’en Cupid’s blindness, 
Disturb the peace within. 


Not culling beauty’s flower 

To sear its brilliant hue; 

But keep it by love’s power, 
Bright, as when tipped with dew. 











As wife, not once to slight her, 
To rule with gentle sway, 

Nor let a zephyr blight her 
From that stern word ‘‘ obey.” 








A counsellor in weakness, 

In danger, ever near, 
Admonishing with meekness, 
Nor e’er provoke a tear. 


And when the bright eye closing 
Proclaims the parting breath ; 
Her gentle head reposing, 
On his fond breast, in death: 
This, this is Man’s true love. 
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ON SHAKSPERE. 
By Epwin F. Roserts.—Avutuor or “ AtHanase,” &c. 


Poetry hath necessarily two existences, the written and 
the unwritten. 

Unwritten poetry is that fine health of the soul which re- 
sponds to every voice of Nature—which absorbs with delight 
the essence of all that is great, and good, and beautiful. It 
is like some vast harp, hung in the hollow dome of heaven, 
singing under the eyes of the stars for ever—when wandering 
winds breathe out a sweet pathetic song—when mysterious 
modulations, strange and wild mznors rouse up sad recollec- 
tions, and imagination begins to weave its history, giving to 
the shapes of fancy ‘a local habitation anda name.” It is 
that rude, untaught worship, which all men offer to the 
grand! the august! ‘That man, whose integrity of soul is 
most stedfast; whose adoration of truth admits of no devia- 
tion to right or left; goes never from his stern path to 
either hand; he, in the grandeur of this severe simplicity, 
has a poem for ever singing in his soul. Fresh, deep, ardent 
feelings are the only exponents of this unwritten inspiration. 
Noble resolves, and an unflinching progression to an ending, 
are the only results of listening to these harmonious tonings. 
By reason of these impalpable causes, men may philosophize 
and dream Utopias. By these pastures, so pure and so fair, 
the enthusiast cherishes his benevolent hallucination of the 
final perfectibility of man. This admiration, this tribute, 
paid to the sublime and to the beautiful, shews itself in wild 
snatches of musing, in half-uttered prophecies, in words that 
have the significance of oracles at times. This, in fine, con- 
stitutes the real luxury of living, and men call it imagina_ 
tion, 

Imagination is to man what the perfume is to the flower— 
an additional glory ; a crypt into which he enters, and for a 
time the grim warfare of life leaves him intact. How fair, 
how charming, that green knoll, smiling in the sunlight ; that 
bank of violets and wild thyme, where ,the south breeze 
comes “ stealing, and giving odour!” Add to this, a strain of 
music floating from the distance, and faintly dying away : 
how breathlessly we hang upon the soft and mellowed moa n- 
ings; we open our lips unconsciously to murmur—* Play 
me that strain again, it hath a dying fall.” 

It is from this prodigious variety, and, as it were, super- 
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fluity of beauty upon beauty; this prodigality of graces 
thrown upon the bosom of the laughing earth, that we 
draw such deep and unconscious pleasure. From sources 
like these the unwritten poetry is created. But blend with 
this outward and visible beauty an idea, a profound thought ; 
or take some heroism, done by an heroic soul, who stamps, 
with an indelible hand, Ais mark upon the annals of his age ; 
take some story of crime, vast and terrible ; pile upon some 
man of unconquerable energies, whose powers of mind are 
grand, rugged, or ferocious—who spreads, with fatal effect, 
on all within the cireumference of his influence, dismay and 
terror, and, perchance, a ghastlier death; or take some 
gentler story, such as forms “ Zhe Twelfth Night,” or “ The 
T'wo Gentlemen of Verona,’—something like episode in the life 
of man, that may enlist tenderer sympathies, more human feel- 
ings; andthen you take the elements, which, skilfully bound 
together, constitute a dramatic poem. 

For written poetry is a sublimely heroic thing. Alex- 
ander, he who sought his lineage among the gods, needed 
but his Iliad in a golden casket to go forth and conquer the 
world. The echoes of battle arose to him from the shores 
of Scamander, swept across the billows of 'Time, and spoke in 
his ears some articulate things that moved his life to its 
innermost depths; and, when he stood beside the shrunken 
stream, whose waters had once washed the keels of the 
Argive fleet, and heard the great shout of Achilles mingling 
with the exulting ery of Hector, his heart of fire longed to 
plunge him, with his flashing eyes and bared bosom, into the 
thickest of the majestic fight. 

It does not seem to me that there is any of the logic of 
persuasion in poetry. Its nature is too despotic. By its 
magnificent imperative mood, it insists on our acknowledge- 
ment at once,—making no condition with the understanding, 
it appeals to the soul which finds that it is listening to its own 
language, coming like a forgotten melody to it: deep here 
calleth to deep, and the cry is at once echoed. When poets 
die, then die the legislators of the world—when they are dust, 
their laws live, and they are handed down, gaining sanctity 
by time, and greater influence from the respect and the love 
men bear for them. These men have departed; but they 
have left a power behind them that for ever appeals to the 
imagination of man; they have impressed their transmuting 
alchemy on moral feudalism, and old barbarism. It is on 
them our social politics is erected ; and we may trace the 
origin of laws back to old homely ballads of custom and 
manner, as the Romans did the ballads of Ennius, 
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The writers of the Elizabethan age stand promincnily for- 
ward for the perfection which they attained in dramatic 
poetry. 

The great names of that age are like household words to 
us; many a weird winter night have they cheered and en- 
livened us—made the dark December glowing and lovely 
as June—made us laugh with them, weep with them, trein- 
ble and fear them, and finally love them. 

Among his noble compeers in the intellectual strife—be- 
ginning his career unhonoured, unknown, perhaps, too, 
(literally) uncared for; when many of them were old in 
honour and fame; lifting up his splendid head to grapple 
with glory, in that mental arena, where—a shining throng, 
soul fronted soul, the voices of whose singing have since 
then rolled majestically across the world—at a time when 
civil wars, revolutions, and barbaric manners were being 
fused down into excellencies of many varied grades—above 
them all, colossal and pre-eminent, stands Shakspere! and, 
out of his exhaustless treasures, with rapt lips, and eyes in a 
fine frenzy rolling, he uttered things that have been to men, 
since his time, a doctrine, a study, and a truth—things that 
were never before uttered in such guise. Pictures did he 
draw of some immensity, some singularity of existence, that 
had for ever been in the world, but on which only a few 
gifted men had dared to glance, and they who looked too 
long appeared to have seen the face of the Medusa—they 
were turned to stone, and their lutes grew dead and silent. 

How wondrous must his young life have been by the 
Avon. What communings must this young prophet have 
held with Nature, in solitude and in silence, which yet was 
neither all silence nor all solitude, while Nature bore the 
form of a sublime goddess, at whose feet he sat with up- 
turned face, his earnest soul looking out of his radiant eyes, 
listening in love and wonder to the mysteries that were 
unfolded to him. What an Apocalypse must have been that 
early life to him, so full of a grandeur, as yet shrouded in 
gloom, while he sauntered heedlessly in noon and twilight 
on those pleasant slopes; within the narrow circumference 
of his life then he created for himself a new Patmos, and 
from his struggling soul there came forth stormy groanings, 


as.if it were wrestling wrathfully to find voice, and give itself 


a definite existence, so that even he might comprehend it. 
This young peasant bore within him a tempestuous power; 
an irresistible might of conquest over the realm of intellect; 
carried for ever in his bosom a tremendous conflict ; till his 
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soul was roused like an ocean in a tempest, till it was like a 
battle of giants, a mental Marignano’s fight, whence rang out 
ereat shoutings as if from heaven-storming Titans climbing 
the azure steeps; and these groanings at last had sonorous 
utterances, changed into wild Memnonian melodies, that 
swelled upward, and sang forth out of his deep human 
heart—some grand and august, as Coriolanus and Julius 
Ceesar—others terrible, as the anguish of Lear, or the 
tremendous throes of Macbeth—some solemn, as_ the 
inusings of Hamlet—-and others again gentle, as the dying 
moans of Ophelia, or the broken sobbings of that Cordelia 
whom we all love. 

And this man was not for an age, but for all time. About 
him was no individuality, no style, no egotism, no prestige ; 
nothing that you could call peculiar or marked was to de- 
fine this peculiarity; he was a human being of a great cast 
of mind, with an ubiquitous power and capability that en- 
countered every obstacle, overleaped every opposition, and 
crushed every difiiculty into dust before him. He spoke no 
new truths; but he was the voice of a truth—indivisible, 
unalterable, eternal! He created nothing, so to speak; but 
he used the old matter that he found already existing, and 
it became plastic under his dedal hands; he invested man 
with attributes that startled the world with their aptitude, 
their reality, their grandeur; he made the old truths speak 
out like new—old doctrines, old manners, old customs, that 
had grown despised and thread-bare, because men gave them no 
heed—rather affected to despise them—these he made speak 
out in other modes, so that unbelief changed to belief, and 
men imagined at first, they saw fragments of a diviner Utopia 
tioating like the homeless atoms of Democritus; he made men 
think, and after that they drew their own inferences—and 
when the data is correct so will the inference be—the good 
and the evil being placed by him in such startling opposi- 
tion that men made no error in judgment. 

These were the modes by which, as a moral philosopher, 
he wrote down his science of metaphysics; he taught philo- 
sophy in action; theory with him. gave place to reality. In 
the hands of him who has but the rudest elements of thought 
working, put a volume of Shakspere, and he will betray 
more admiration than wonder, more delight than perplexity ; 
he understands it. It is no riddle, for the poet was no 
sphynx. Genius is not of such tenebrous nature as to require 


a medium whereby we must look long or ponder deeply before 
we appreciate, 
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Political foresight, sagacity, all Utopias, all science of 
ruling, all prescience in making laws, have hindrance rather 
than aid in Shakspere; for who ever prepared his code to 
meet on the tribunal a Hamlet, an Othello, a Macbeth— 
men of that great order of intellect, that with them crimes 
lose the hideous stains of the blood they each have shed, or 
contemplate to shed, in the magnitude of the impulses that 
have led to the catastrophe? Such as these could almost 
force their crimes upon the recognition of society, as not amen- 
able to laws, but as some dreadful accident of existence for 
which they were not responsible, as some cespotism of a 
nature that does not conceive itself accountable for guilt— 
something terrible and vast, as a tornado, an earthquake, but, 
at the same time, something that happens only in great con- 
vulsions of nature. These men have passions so intense, 
powers of mind so huge and towering, a logic so tremendous, 
that they would almost paralyse the hands of Justice, and 
make the goddess imagine they were inhabitants of some 
world beyond her jurisdiction. ‘the magnitude of some 
wrongs are beyond the calculation of a jurist. Laws have 
not always anticipated or prepared for those outrages that 
may be killing a man for ever, and the instinct of justice 
added to the influence of a blind ferocity, (which deadens 
the moral perceptions at times) prompts a man to be the 
instrument of his own vengeance, and to do it, too, by exac- 
tion of terrible interest. 

This poet, then, with his omniscient genius did but, after 
all, classify and arrange facts in the moral universe, that are 
familiar to you and I. Let us cease to wonder at this. 
From the sublime to the common is but a step. The every- 
day annals of crime which fiil the columns of our journals, 
by elevation of the intelligence—reversing the position but 
leaving the fact stern—bare— however hideous or terrible, 
we should see in that criminal perhaps, the agony of 
Othello, writhing between jealousy and love—the “ tremor 
cordis” of Leonates—the ‘‘hysterica passio” of Lear—the 
villainy of Iago, or the wily knavery of Iachimo. For the 
dialogue between the criminal and the judge, substitute the 
subtler metaphysics, so we may see the inner causations, 
dignify the criminal with a sentiment of grandeur, magnify 
the incidents with some investment of mental agony, some- 
thing that destroys the vulgar, that removes the familiar en- 
tirely from us, and we should for the moment be surprised 
to see in this criminal, the simulacra of Macbeth, of Othello, 


of Richard the Third. 
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And then—what laughter, what humour, what wit—so 
keen, so brilliant—what jests, what bandying of words—- 
untiring, unflagging—never weak, never pointless, never 
low or mean; and in a higher scale, how courteously, how 
like a true well-bred gentleman the pungent reply is given ; 
and what clowns !—so conceited and pragmatical, stoical or in- 
different, or sententious and aphoristic. And again, if in some 
he writes in a hard iron-like Teutonic style, how he glows, 
as do the ruddy grapes in the sun, when he revels in a 
southern clime—when he is at Verona or in Illyria—how 
gothic and grim, when, in the depth of the middle ages, he 
is on the norland heath meeting the hideous sisterhood, or 
beholding the buried majesty of Denmark visiting the pale 
glimpses of the moon. 

In this era of progression, in this momentous crisis of 
time—momentous, because it is our ewn—the spirit of the 
age having hitherto gone onward, as it were, with unequal 
steps, progressing rapidly here, and sadly retarding its move- 
ment in other where, (either by reason of general plethora, a 
long sleep of dogmatism, or the obtusity of a stupid prosy 
age,) seems to go forward now in every phase with a some- 
what uniform and also a multiplied velocity. And we may 
pause and coldly ask—‘“ \W hither progressest thou, oh pre- 
cocious age, having no maturity from any reformations, here- 
sies, or revolutions of any vast consequence, yet convulsing 
thyself, as if thou wert, jike Wallenstein, 


‘* Storming across the war-convulsed world.” 


But to this ‘ whither” there is no reply; the answer is 
vague, undefined, like the hoarse cry of the great sea. No 
land of glooms or glories stands long in the hopeful future 
for us—for alas! too many of us. We are too short-sighted, 
and the spiritual glimpses that rarely come, pass like a 
vapour. ‘The to-morrow, from which we anticipate so much, 
is the dawn of the sun on ¢his earth, on our harvest, our 
mines, our commerce, our money ! not the dawn of that solemn 
morrow which breaks so silverly and clear across the valley 
of death, We say, each one so thinks the world, and then 
rush into immediate conclusions, that we are each of us excep- 
tions. Brothers, let the world go by a while, we shall not 
lose sight of it long; let us stay a space in this greenery— 
this wild odorous plat of flowers and morning dews—let us, with 
Channing, thank God for books, those voices of the distant and 
the dead, that make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages : 
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let us be grateful for what alone can prevent our souls from 
rusting: let us appreciate the convictions that are so genu- 
ine, of the immense value of such goodly gifts: let us 
rather be proud than prudential about our knowledge of this 
Shakspere, while his great brothers are for a moment ob- 
scured (for ye may see the dim looming of thrones beyond 
the mists). Lo! the majestic shadow the poet casts down 
upon his age—on the past, the present, and the future—his 
influence will have a progressive growth; for with great 
works (once admitted great) the past age will always carry its 
judgment with weighty effect upon coming. 

This man, then, with his mind fresh, vigorous, and vast, 
this energy of intellect, despising or casting aside (or per- 
haps not knowing them) the old scholastic rules, which 
savour So strongly ‘of the exact sciences , let loose his imagi- 
nation, not in streams, or in flashes of light, but in oceans, 
and tempests, and volcanic fires; he swept all before him, 
and, as with a deluge, he submerged all intellects under the 
broad vast of his own. On the ground, then, covered with 
these wrecks, he built a structure based like a pyramid, that 
rose upward till it seemed to jostle the stars, and on this snowy 
watch-tower he lighted lamps that never have since dimmed. 
His original mind held no parley with men; but he destroyed 
their convention with some sublime bitterness, some mor- 
dacious jest. Like a skilful anatomist, he took, as it were, 
the heart of man in his own hands, to note its working in 

every variety of passion—y ea, even to its finer anatomy—to 
its transition from one passion to another. 

Most astonishing is the exhaustless fertility of his fancy— 
the description of Queen Mab, for instance, or the Seven 
Ages of Jaques; the famous soliloquy of, Hamlet on Death : 
contain, in each speech, and from one train of thought, a 
range of subject that comprehends two worlds. He had 
exhausted Metaphysics, before it was well known what men 
were to understand by the word; and they waited doubtfully 
for John Locke and Dugald Stewart to tell them. What is 
there left in the physics of the mind, yea, in its minutest 
divisibility, that hath escaped his notice? His language is a 
metre that goes past the stars, and compasses the deeps, wide 
as the seas reach; and beyond his maritime Bohemia, goes 
his boat of carven moonstone, 1 with purple sails, and a laugh- 
ing crew—whence steal odours and music, and wild babblings 
of melody, as if Ariel and Puck were singing for the palm, 
and the boat rides buoyant above the surges of the “still 
vext Bermoothes”—like a dewy morning full of fragrance 
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with afresh, broad air, blowing on one’s brows ; so breathe his 
thoughts through the lips of his creation—of the matchless 
women, the fine men he has drawn. 

Combining, thus, a boundless imagination; the wildest 
flights of an exuberant fancy; a pathos, like the heart-crush- 
ing minor of sad music—here, a cold sternness—there, a fiery 
passion—combining these by a verse at once melodious and 
majestic, you hear the grand harmonious numbers march on- 
ward like the sonorous trampling of many feet in martial 
unison. 

With what gigantic calmness he makes a man utter, in 
mere court gossip, such breathless words as these—speaking 
of the friendship of Leonates and Polixenes, in the Winter's 
Tale—Camillo says, “‘ Since their more mature dignities and 
royal necessities made separation of their society, their en- 
counters, though not personal, have been royally attornied 
with interchange of gifts;” and proceeding, he adds, “ they 
have shook hands as over a vast, and embraced, as it were, 
from the ends of opposed winds.” 

The stupendous picture here embodied, the true dignity 
of style, the majestic proportions of the hyperbole, added to 
the courtliness of the mauner, destroys, at once, all charge of 
affectation: it is too natural also, to bear the stamp of that 
stilted and frigid euphuism, so much in vogue in our Poet’s 
time. 

But again; how, to the topmost pitch of grandeur, the 
human soul can breathe out of mortal lips, does a sentence 
like this arrive ? 

Hamlet says of the ghost, as his friends entreat him to 
stay i-= 

‘ Why, what should be the fear ? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 


And for my soul, what can it do to that ? 
Being a thing immortal, as itself. 


Shakspere was not the man to leave the world as he found 
it, nor did he. I imagine there was more of innovation, than 
of conservatism in his nature; he breathed into the dry bones 
of the ‘‘let alone” principle, and a new life was the result. 
He brooded over the unformed bizarre fancies that haunted 
the generations of his day, and, like Saturn in the old fable, 
he roused him up, and began to pour forth his marvellous 
conceptions upon the world. They were not, perhaps, works 
to be appreciated at once, detraction might not suffer it ; cer- 
tainly, it was not long before their influence became exten- 
sive, nay, in our last generations, they were greatly neglected. 
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What of that? the neglect did discredit to the taste of 
an artificial age which succeeded; an age that preferred 
Idyls and lugubrious eclogues, badly modelled after Bion, 
Moschus, or Virgil; which a fertile insipidity poured plenti- 
fully forth—an age of powder and peruke ; in fact, an artifi- 
cial age; an age of Louis Quatorze, of Chesterfield; an age 
of politeness and insincerity; an age of faithlessness, of un- 
belief; an age, that 1 conceive we have greatly improved 
upon—at least, however, that is something to be thankful 
for. 

Shakspere’s Catholicity of mind coped with everything. 
As I have already remarked, he rejected nothing—not even 
vice—provided he could make the virtue more salient; 
trivialities take a touch of dignity from his master-hand— 
from his porous jars there rolled copious streams of fresh 
waters, which, like the fabled Choaspes, men sighed for the 
more they drank—before the calm brows of Shakspere, the 
gigantic intellect of Johnson stands corrected—the great critic 
could not comprehend, with his severe logic, that erratic and 
wandering mind; and while admitting his comprehensiveness, 
his aberrations seemed to savour of extravagance, of a superb 
insanity—for despising all rules of poetry, disregarding 
the strict unities of dramatic laws, he went onward comet- 
wise, and the comments of Dr. Johnson are sometimes savage 
and unjust. Let us, however, admire the sincerity, the 
almost religious honesty that seems to rule the great critic’s 
judgment. It was a conviction with him that Shakspere 
had here and there done flagrant violence on the laws of 
poetry—this man loved and honoured Shakspere for all that 
—ain two lines, he has paid a kingly tribute to his bays: 


‘Each change of many colored life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” 


* Trespect, 1 bow to the powers, to the genius of Johnson, 
and imagine I perceive here and there indications—not to 
decry—but to condemn with an impertinent disdain the 
correctness of his judgment; this is one of the startling in- 
novations that a ‘‘ young age ” makes, when it is just out of 
its long clothes—such a weakness may be pardonable. The 
great soul of Samuel (of Boswell’s first and only love—honor 
be to him for it) is sleeping, and these cries remind me of the 
ass that plucked courage to fling up his heels against the 
dead lion. 

Shakspere’s pre-eminence does not lie in his stored 
knowledge—in book-learning merely—for Ben Jonson said 
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that ‘he had little Latin and less Greek.” And Ben, 
though irrascible, was accustomed to love truth, But what 
need of these to a child who gazed for ever on the august 
loveliness of nature? who drank the beauty of everything 
below ‘crisp Heaven,” as a Titan would drink wine—till, 
like the reeling Polypheme, he saw the Olympian skies open, 
and beheld the immortals crowding the Jovian senate. 

He is superior to all men only in his wonderful compre- 
hension of man—there are epochs of Crime, of Endurance, 
of Heroism, of Tempest, and of Peace, in the lives of all, or 
of most men—these did he seize; this grand climacteric he 
grasped and held. . He beheld Caesar crossing the Rubicon, 
and the ambition then nascent, he destroyed as Brutus 
stabbed him in the Capitol. 

Extraneous things he saw had weight with the inner-man, 
and he bound them together. Man without nature, or 
nature without man, would be ineffective to the production 
of any, the least consequence. Behold how man and nature, 
placed subjectively to each other, constitute the perfection of 
thought, in the audacious magnificence of Hamlet’s speech, 
beginning with “I have of late,” &c. 

In all his imagery, there is no violence; you are not startled 
by any ill-adaptation of expression to form; neither are you 
shocked or repulsed; and his great glory shines the whiter, 
from the purity of his dialogues. He woos nature as if he 
were her lover, and hence arises that eternal harmony 
exchanged between man and nature—hence that inde- 
structible familiarity with the beautiful—that converse with 
meadows and streams—those soft airs and cool waters, whose 
murmuring haunts you like a passion ; those paintings tinged, 
like Martin’s, with the “gloom of some eclipse ””—anon 
radiant as a morning of Claude’s-—these he pours out with a 
prodigality that makes him so wondrous in his resources ; 
he does not give you a bouquet, but a whole garden; not a 
drought, but a living fountain; he showers jewels around 
you till naught else is seen. | 

The great secret of clearly understanding Shakspere, is in 
our identification ; in comprehending that each startling gust 
of passion,—each outbreak of impulsive feeling—all far- 
stretching conjectures—and the many features of life, are 
each, and all of them, but manifest digressions of one in- 
tellect, all branching from one indivisible essence. Thus, 
while it hath many workings and capacities—while it is Love 
and Haired, Thought, Method, Madness—while it ishere the 
Astronomer, the Skilful Mechanician—here the Artist, there 
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the Hero, or the Homicide—it is but the aspects of one soul, 
and not many several souls—for it is possible a man should 
be all of these by turns. 

Great completions, of whatever kind, have their origin in 
their infinitessimal. The gigantic oak Jay in an acorn once 
—the pyramid grew from one stone, once laid; and Hamlet, 
no doubt, was created by some bitter mood of the majestic 
poet, when his grandeur was obscured, for a time, by the 
desolation of his soul, struck in some unknown manner. 
-Small truths are as eternal, as weighty, as great ones ; and all 
radiate to the same moral circumference. So, by subor- 
dinating man and the hour to nature and to circumstance, 
the design of the poet reaches at last its defined aim. ‘There 
is an inverse ratio, too, by which the great becomes little, 
and the dittle, great—nay, arrives to gigantic magnificence. 
Othello, in the transport of his rage, condescends to have 
Cassio murdered—in this, his greatness ‘is eclipsed—but he 
becomes grand again, when he says: 


“ Had all his hairs been lives, my great 
Revenge had stomach for them all.” 


Again, a brutal felon has been known to cross the seas—to 
traverse mountains—to endure hunger, thirst, horrible depri- 
vation, to become familiar with death, in every shape, on the 
strength of one sentiment—a revenge that prompts to all this 
endurance (one great attribute of pure heroism)—that he 
may plunge his knife into the heart of a forsworn comrade ; 
the sentiment thus overcoming so vast an amount of physical 
difficuity, gives to the crime, therefore, the dignity of a 
tragic poem. 

Never does this mighty poet betray a consciousness of his 
superiority. Wedo not see in him the slightest endeavour 
to dazzle, and to astonish; no querulous complaint of ne- 
glectin appreciating his merits seem to escape from his lips. 
Methinks such an idea would writhe them into bitter and 
sarcastic scorn. ‘True genius has that real modesty about 
it, that it scorns to be shewn by the use of any factitious 
lights—this dignified retiring, into oneself, is always seen in 
what is truly great. Never does this man assert himself 
monarch of the empire of thought,—never creates himself 
imperator, and, like another Nero, cries—* Behold your God!” 
Unconscious as a child he seems—who plays with a lighted 
torch over a magazine—of the tremendous power—the ter- 
rific gift confided to his hands. It will be noticed also, 
that vast and comprehensive as are his imagery, he does not 
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perpetually recur to them—and perhaps uses them more for 
grace than for strength of expression. If the image does 
not give the thought due effect, any superfluity of such is 
rather indicative of a barren genius—it is an abuse of wealth 
—and by bad taste, easily descends to the fustian style— 
nay, to vulgarity. Such a perpetual fine drawing upon the 
bank of nature, leaves the thought impotent, staggering in 
its weakness beneath the load of frippery that so ungrace- 
fully clothes it. He never runs an idea to death, or tortures 
it into a dozen fantastic shapes, till it is tiresome or ludi- 
crous. But there it stands in all its superb proportions, 
massive, masculine, eternal. 

We behold, then, in this man, an untiring energy—rest- 
less, and unwearied. Once in the world, there was the work 
to do—done it must be—and there must be no staying—it 
was then to be considered awhile in what way this work 
were done best. The pause was not of long continuance— 
and we have the result—wondrous in its progression—won- 
drous in its futurity,—for Him alone it was not—but for 
us—for al! men; it became an element of existence—that 
atmosphere which the soul of man breathed so healthily,— 
That thing of beauty which became a joy for ever.” 

This man so great, so wise, is also eminently religious— 
he speaks with the eloquence of a soul fitted with unutter- 
able yearnings for a serener hereafter. Far beyond this land 
of terror—over these billowy solitudes—whence the moans 
of quenched life rises so often from the wrecks—beyond 
this, he look to the ‘‘snowy phares” that light his moonless 
journey through the deeps,—his indistinct utterances of im- 
mortality have a depth and mystery about them that seem 
to invite the abstruser questionings of the soul, when a 
more solemn musing carries us beyond the “ Perchance” of 
Hamlet. 

Three centuries have not been able to make the poet old; 
fortunately, our language was then fitted to receive him, so 
that nothing obsolete or harsh, or indistinct, is found in 
him ; for ever is he modern, and will be so ages after “ our 
little life is rounded by a sleep.” The true poet is always 
germaine to his time—and his time is ald time—all belongs 
to him,—nature and man, the space and ages that he loosens 
from their stedfastnesses, and gathers them round till they 
circle him, and his orb of song is at last complete. 

Intense and far-reaching is the moral to be evolved from a 
study of Shakspere’s works. The destiny that we cannot all 
grasp at—cannot altogether unveil—he yet gives us some 
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sublimer glimpses of; and while he seeks to elevaie humanity 
by the real and inherent goodness of Nature in some, not less 
is that heightened by contrast of the hideous turpitude of 
others; men who debase their humanity by crimes that would 
desolate the world, and destroy every fabric of social virtue 
and happiness, were it not for that indestructible retribution 
that stalks like a shadowy Nemesis at the footstep of every 
crime, and sooner or later, but most surely, overtakes them. 
These men our poet renders objects of so hideous a kind, that 
men gather together as if by common consent, to hunt them 
out of the world as they would some fierce and malignant 
monster. 

How fair, how attractive, how full of every great senti- 
ment of beauty, truth, grandeur, immortality, doth he clothe 
the virtuous, withal. His noble men, his chaste women, 
would have been almost deified in the antique world. ‘There 
is a winning feeling of kindred with them that flatters our 
self-love, which assuredly is not the least part of the senti- 
ment that induces men to prefer the path of virtue to the 
path of vice. 

Nor let what may seem to us to be utter incapacity on our 

art strike us so despondingly ; when the consideration of 
Ss or Hamlet elevates the poet to such an altitude of in- 
telligence above us ;—he is not so far removed-~let us be as- 
sured of that. The great sympathy that makes Nature one 
to all—all, and everything to one, be he whom he mey— 
proves our alliance to him—to Shakspere. Appreciation is 
the true test of our intelligence. 

The man who loves Nature and her many-toned language, 
which feeds the soul with lofty thoughts, and with high con- 
verse, he is the true poct, though he write never a line. 
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CHARADE. 


My first and second are a pair 

Of donkeys—restless brutes they are ; 

But do not think my third an ass, 

"Tis I, though yoked with them, alas! 

If for my fourth, you would for one try, 
Seek what Pat Murphy calls his country; 
Then when my “tout” you have found out, 
“* Murder alive!” perhaps you ’ll shout. 


For explanation, see last page. 
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A TRAGEDY OF MAESTRICHT. 
FOUNDED ON TRUTH. 
By H. R. Appison. 


Tne great clock of the Cathedral of Maestricht had chimed 
the tenth hour, the rain poured down in torrents, the few 
lights which that city exhibits had already begun to drop off 
one by one, as a small body of Prussian soldiers straggled 
into the faubourg of Wyk, a faubourg renowned for the 
number of its public houses,—these were the only domiciles 
that now shewed any symptoms of life. In their various 
tap-rooms the detachment was soon seated, being divided 
into parties of two and three each, according to the billets 
they had received. 

Our sketch opens on the 9th of June, 1815, when the 
German soldiery were already journeying into Holland and 
Belgium, en route for the glories of Waterloo. The /ocale 
which we would present to our readers was (for it no longer 
exists) the snug parlour of mine host of ‘‘ the Raven,” one 
of the most respectable estaminets in the ancient City of 
Maestricht. Around the ample fire were seated two or 
three notables of the town, grave men, ranking high in the 
opinions of their fellow-citizens, who had now reluctantly 
ceded one-half of the wide hearth to a party of Prussian 
soldiers, who crept close to the fire, desirous of warming 
their chilled limbs, and drying their well-saturated jackets, 
for they had marched during several hours through the heavy 
rain which still continued to beat with force against the un- 
sheltered windows. The roar of the Meuse, as the waves 
broke sullenly on the banks, the continued howling of the 
storm, and the cold gushes of air as the door occasionally 
was opened, drove the whole party into a close circle round 
the blazing faggots. In such a situation the heart as well as 
the body warms, especially when the liquor is good, so the 
thread of the conversation which had been broken by the 
arrival of the troopers, once more was taken up, and while 
two or three gradually dropped off to sleep, the youngest of 
the party, whom we shall call Godfred, joined in the co!- 
loquy with animation, and seemed to be as intelligent and as 
alert as every soldier ought to be. 

The common topic of the day was the fast approach of 
Napoleon, who, having recovered his once lost throne, was 
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now advancing with giant strides towards Belgium, rightly 
considering the Rhine aud the Scheldt as the safest limits to 
the French kingdom, the only boundaries likely to preserve 
that nation from the inroads of her northern neighbours. 

The Dutchmen as well as the Prussians were uttering loud 
anathemas not only against the Corsican Eagle, but against 
the British officer whose want of attention had allowed this 
scourge of the world once more to burst forth, when their 
conversation was suddenly interrupted by a mean-looking 
personage who, with countenance ‘‘ as pale as Priam in the 
dead of night,” rushed into the room, and throwing himself 
down upon the bench which skirted the long table, began 
uttering a string of prayers and ejaculations, mingled with 
exorcisms and entreaties for mercy. Before the poor 
wretch’s mental view, a thousand horrors seemed to float, 
from which he sought to be delivered. 

* My good friend,” soothingly began one of the Duteh- 
men, rising from his chair near the fire— 

‘* Avaunt Satan! E:xorciso te, in nomine !”— 

“My good friend, Van Leyden, you are confused, your 
mind is troubled.—It is I, Louis Frostenberge, the Deacon 
of the worshipful Society of Grocers, who now addresses 

ou—”’ 

‘Pardon, pardon, my worthy Mynheer’— 

‘What is the matter? you seem alarmed.” 

“© Oh, good Deacon, I have seen it—I have seen it—I shall 
soon die.” 

* How? what is the meaning of this 2” 

‘The house in the Steen Street—the house of Flinders.” 

In an instant all the party except the Prussians were on 
their lees, and in the next moment surrounded the new 
comer, anxiously inquiring what he had seen. From the 
eagerness of their inquiries, and the alarm painted on every 
countenance, there was evidently great interest attached to 
the spot named. 

“‘T was going down the street, having just delivered the 
coat I had finished for Mynheer Trewette the Banker, for- 
getful of the dreadful tales told of the place, when suddenly 
I saw a bright light shoot from a window which I was pass- 
ing. I looked up—the Saints preserve me,—it came from 
the still uninhabited house were Flinders died. I gave one 
glance, I shall never forget it, I saw—yes, I saw Flinders 
standing in his winding sheet, and—” 

Here the speaker’s words were choked by his strong agita- 
tion, and ainidst sobs and ejaculations, he went on to tell a 
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long story, which his auditors understood to be the account 
of somé most horrible sight: he had seen, but which he was 
utterly unable to explain. 

After a few minutes, the unhappy tailor’s wife (for whom 
the landlord had wisely sent) arrived, and having made her 
husband drink a strong potion of Schiedam and water, and 
thus partly quieted his nerves, managed to lead him home,— 
while the disturbed group once more returned to their places 
round the fire, in order to finish their potations ere they re- 
tired to rest. 

** And tell me, now that all the hubbub is over,” said God- 
fred, “* who is the driveller who has just been here ?” 

‘© A worthy man, a tailor by profession, and no driveller, 
I can assure you,” replied the senior Hollander, gravely. 

“Then why create such a disturbance ? The man was as 
frightened as a hare.” 

‘** And so would you be, too, had you seen the same horrors 
which he has probably beheld this night.” 

* Pooh,” cried:the Prussian. 

‘It’s no pooh,” quoth the other, offended,—* it’s mighty 
well for you, a stranger, to come here and laugh and scoff at 
the fears, the just fears of your elders—if not your betters ; 
but, mark me, if you once passed the house I speak of at 
midnight, I] am inclined to think you would not be quite so 
ready to scoff at your neighbours.” 

**' Pooh,” muttered the soldier again, between the whiffs of 
his pipe. 

‘Since’ Flinders’ death,” continued the other, unheeding 
the ‘unpolite parenthesis of his incredulous hearer,—‘ since 
Finders went to his long home, no one has ever dared to 
inhabit that house. Our boldest, our best citizens, have 
vainly endeavoured to get a quiet footing within those ac- 
cursed walls. Such tales are related of these experiments, 
such dreadful things have been seen, that my blood curdles 
as I think on them.” 

“And who was this Flinders ?” 

*'He was a merchant of this city, tolerably well respected 
during his life, though none could make out his sudden. rise 
on’ ‘the ladder of fortune some twelvemonths before he died ; 
an occurrence which took place this very night two years 
avo. I knew the Priest who shrived him, I knew the Sister 
of Chari ity who attended him in his last moments :, they 
hint at dark things, and look grave when his name is. men- 
tioned, but '‘tlrose wlto ‘were less officially engaged in the 
dteadtul’scené; speak more‘loudly on the affair, and: deseribe 
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it as the most harrowing, the most terrific mixture of blas- 
phemy and fear, that mortal man ever saw or heard. Suffice 
it to say, no one has ever found out what became of more 
than half Flinders’ wealth, and though his house was one of 
the best in the town, none have dared to take possession of 
it. Every night it is said to be the resort of demons, and 
though the family have offered a reward of a thousand 
florins to any one who will pass the night there, and dis- 
cover the meaning of these awful mysteries, none has yet 
earned the sum, though several have endeavoured to do 
so.” 

“Oh, oh, Mynheer!” shouted the Prussian soldier, seem- 
ing suddenly to awake from his lethargic mood. “ Is it thus, 
—TI faith, I’ll go and live there for the rest of my lite, for 
free quarters, and half the amount you’ve named.” 

One of his hearers crossed himself devoutly, the first 
speaker, however, together with the landlord, caught eagerly 
at the proposition, for folks in general are very fond of 
thrusting others, particularly strangers, into any danger they 
fear to encounter themselves. 

After several stipulations such as a plentiful supply of 
beer and schiedam,—a good light, a dollar in the morning, 
and sundry other little bribes, the adventurous soldier started 
off, having first ascertained his rifle to be dry and fit for 
immediate use, and the bayonet ready for action, accompanied 
as far as the door of the haunted mansion by two of the 
grave citizens and the landlord, 

After threading several of the dreary streets, rendered 
more than usually gloomy by the still continuing storm, they 
at length arrived before a large and dull-looking house, to 
which the landlord pointing with terror exclaimed in accents 
of fear,—‘‘ There it is, sir soldier—the saints preserve you,— 
we will return in the morning.” 

**Not so fast, my worthy host,” returned the other, catch- 
ing hold of his arm. ‘‘ Not so fast; you must see me first 
safely in, and then you-may go to where you list—but I 
won't be left here with the risk of passing the night in the 
street.” 

The landlord, though with evident trepidation, now ap- 
proached the door and attempted to push it open, it refused 
to yield to his efforts. The citizens equally endeavoured to 
open it. 

** You see I was right, Master Raven,” exclaimed the sol- 
dier, the door is locked, so I'll e’en return with you, that 
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then applied his shoulder to the door, which, to the surprise 
of'all,.instantly yielded to his touch. é 

The Datehmen regarded each other in silent astonishment 
and. horror. 

‘‘Give me the lanthorn, and return to your home, but 
bring me something to eat and drink within an hour of day- 
break—we have a long march to-morrow, we set out at six, 
and I. must fain lay in a good stock of provision before | 
start.” 

‘¢T will attend to your wishes, Master Soldier.—The Lord 
help him,” muttered the inn-keeper, as he turned away, and 
hastened to ensconce himself within the warm rooms of the 
Raven. 

With an air almost of triumph, Godfred marched into the 
long passage, but that feeling was only momentary, for al- 
though the soldier was as brave as man could be, yet he was 
unable to resist a cold shudder which ran through his veins, 
as the street door suddenly and with a loud crash closed be- 
hind him. This might, it is true, have only been the effect 
of some gust of air, but as Godfred felt no such draught of 
wind himself, a superstitious dread, in spite of himself, began 
to creep over him, and he proceeded to enter a room which 
opened into the passage, where they had told him he would 
find some furniture, with less confidence than that with 
which he had. entered the house. 

The chamber into which he now entered bore the marks 
of long but sudden desertion.--the two or three chairs it 
contained were placed about the room, as if in the exact 
positions they had. lately been occupied. A crucifix. was 
thrown down on the floor—this Godfred picked up, and stuck 
in his girdle.) The table was overthrown, and as he stooped 
to. replace it, he saw on the dust covered floor, several foot- 
marks, apparently imprinted by the talons of some large bird 
ef prey... A small quantity of ashes still remained on the 
hearth, but.as the panes of glass in the windows were broken 
in several places and the room seemed anything but comfort- 
able, our.adventurous rifleman determined on visiting the 
next apartment, the door of which stood open. 

This had evidently been the sleeping chamber of the de- 
ceased,—the bed still retained the confusion in which it had 
been left—-the blanket and sheets seemed, as it were, drawn 
forcibly from. ‘their proper places, and hung on the floor. 
An old wooden case wasin one corner—a table and a chair 
stood.before the firesplace—the portrait of a most ill-looking 
old man, hiing o¥er it. | } 
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Godfred instantly made up his mind: he first examined 
every object in the room, and doubly locked the door—then 
breaking up the old case, he threw the rotten wood on the 
hearth, and ’ere ten minutes had elapsed, had not only made 
a bright and sparkling fire, but having swallowed a dram, and 
placed his bayonet and relic (supposed to be a tooth of St. 
Jerome) before hiin,—was soon actually dozing in the chair, 
as comfortably as if he were snugly bedded at the estaminet 
he had left. 

An hour, at least, had elapsed, when Godfred was suddenly 
awakened by a strange sound, proceeding from the court- 
yard immediately under the window. To define the exact 
noise would be impossible; it approached nearer, however, 
to the struggle of two persons in a severe conflict, than any 
thing else, yet, so mysterious and confused were they, that 
Godfred, though he felt horrified at them, could not come to 
any positive conclusion as to their nature. After rubbing 
his eyes, and examining his arms, in order to ascertain that 
he was wide awake, and in a fit state of defence, he accident- 
ally looked up. In an instant, he started back with horror, 
on beholding the sudden change that had taken place in the 
portrait, which no longer represented the dull and heavy 
features it had before portrayed. It now exhibited a living 
picture, of a terrific form. ‘The face was that of a corpse, 
long buried, on which corruption already began to prey. 
The very worms of the grave seemed moving beneath the 
green flesh, whose dark and putrid hue seemed strangely to 
contrast with the ardent fire which burst forth from the 
starting eye-balls, now fixed on the audacious intruder. A 
frown of anger sat on the brow of the dreadful visage, from 
which Godfred now recoiled with undisguised dismay. 

At this moment a rumbling noise was heard, and the door 
was suddenly burst open with a loud crash. The soldier 
could bear no more. ‘To have hand and hand struggled with 
a giant, Godfred was ever ready, but to combat with the 
nocturnal terrors which were fast accumulating, he was un- 
able, so, falling on his knees, and partly covering his face 
with his hands, he began to utter such prayers, as, in his 
great alarm, he was able to recollect. 

A spectre of the most horrible and fear-striking appear- 
ance now entered—the features, yet covered with skin, 
shewed the corruption of long interment. In the throat, 
which was bare, and from which the dusky winding-sheet 
had fallen back, a large gaping wound appeared, from which, 
black, half coagulated blood, slowly trickled. The death 
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clothes hung in shreds, and the teeth, as the jaws unclosed, 
displayed a glittering whiteness, strangely contrasting with 
the dark hue of the surrounding flesh. The boney arm of 
the spectre was stretched out, dragging forwards a second 
apparition, if possible, more loathsome than the first. The 
face of the second, was that of the portrait over the mantle- 
piece. 

Seemingly unconscious of the presence of a stranger, the 
dreadful visitants moved steadily forward towards the bed. 

‘Come on!” cried the first, in a voice which seemed to 
issue from the grave—‘‘ Come on, and meet thy doom.” 

‘Mercy, mercy!” shrieked the second, ‘* have mercy on me!”’ 

“Mercy on thee, never! Did you grant me mercy, did 
you stay your murderous hand, even for a moment, when I 
supplicated for a single instant, to offer up a prayer to 
Heaven? No, no, behold the wound y-u inflicted, and re- 
ceive thy doom.” 

‘** Mercy !” again besought the other. 

* Come on, | say—each night condemned to bear from me 
the same agony your cruel hand gave—till human justice 
gives my body holy sepulture, I, nightly, will with joy reta- 
liate, and, as the wound heals every dawn, long for the 
coming shades to tear it open. Caitiff, prepare !”—and having 
reached the bed, the first spectre threw down the other on it, 
and gave a gash across its throat, which yawned open, while 
the body seemed convulsed with every pain, which would, in 
actual life, have racked it. ‘These throes cf agony, the first 
seomed greatly to rejoice in, and as each ery pierced its ear, 
sent back a horrid mocking laughter. 

Godfred, by this time, had sufficiently recovered his ecom- 
posure, to bethink himself what todo, He suddenly arose, 
and grasping the crucifix in one hand, and his holy relic in 
the other, loudly called on the name of the Most High, to 
fend him strength to discover the meaning of the dreadful 
mystery. 

At this solemn adjuration, the terrific beings arose, and 
the first, still dragging on the other, went out through the 
door. ‘As they did so, the same sepulchral voice exclaimed, 
**Come, thou murderer !—come to the narrow tomb—come 
to receive the judgment of Providence—the judgment which 
unites the assassin and his victim in a common grave— 
Come !” 

* Godfred felt impelled by a superhuman courage to follow 
them, so, snatching up the light, he rushed out! into the 
passage, and closely ‘attended on them. : 
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At the end of the corridor, a door opened into the court- 
yard, through this they passed, and, having descended several 
steps, arrived in a dark low cellar. ilere, the struggle 
which Godfred had witnessed in the bed-room recommenced, 
when, horrified by the appalling sight, he loudly cried, “In 
the name of our blessed Maker, I conjure you at once to 
disappear,” and, at the same time, stretching forth the cruci- 
fix, he almost touched one of the phantoms. With a loud 
cry, the whole vision melted away, leaving, however, a sort 
of red, murky light, which, like the exhalation we sometimes 
see in marshes, hung low over the ground, in the exact spot 
where the appearance had vanished. 

Our intrepid soldier, nothing daunted, felt determined to 
solve the mystery. Fora moment, he almost doubted the evi- 
dence of his senses, but in the next, he looked round, and 
saw that he was in no dream. He felt the rough, damp 
walls; he saw before him the red light; and, by every evi- 
dence of his senses, knew that he suifered from no mental 
delusion. He therefore picked up some loose stones which 
lay on the ground, and, throwing them on the exact spot 
where the mysterious light had appeared, and which was now 
fast fading away, hastily retraced his steps to the room which 
he had left. On his return, he found the fire still alight, so 
throwing a few fresh pieces of wood on it, to cause a blaze, and 
having taken a long draught at the bottle of agua vile, which 
stood on the table, he threw himself on the chair in which he 
had first dozed, and, in a few minutes more, again relapsed 
into slumber, fearing neither man nor evil spirit; protected 
from the one, by a good conscience, and from the other, by 
a stout arm. 

From this sound sleep, he was suddenly awakened by a 

loud noise; but, this time, the interruption was by no means 
disagreeable. It arose from the knocking of the landlord of 
the ‘‘ Raven,” who, in.accordance with his promise, had, now 
that it was daylight, come to offer an early breakfast to the 
intrepid watcher. 
) Well, my brave soldier, what have you seen?” jocosely 
demanded the landlord, as he smilingly entered; but sud- 
denly looking up and seeing the grave countenance of 
Godfred, he stopped, and in a more serious tone demanded 
what had thus rendered the rifleman so gloomy ? 

“Who is that?” abruptly demanded Godfred, without 
attending to his question, pointing to the picture over the 
smantel-piece. 

My old friend Flinders, the late proprietor of this house.” 
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** What was he ?” 

‘A merchant.” 

** Was there anything particular about him?” 

*‘ Nothing, except indeed the sudden change that came 
over him after he came into his fortune. Up to that time he 
was the merriest and best fellow alive ; from that moment he 
became dull, morose, and gloomy. Indeed, latterly, people 
used to say he had evidently some bad recollection on his 
conscience; and the monk who shrived him, it is said, let 
fall hints, which served to confirm the rumour.” 

** How did he acquire his fortune ?” 

“It is said he inherited it by the sudden death of some 
relation who died abroad. Who, or where, none ever knew.” 

““Itis enough, I would see the chief magistrate.” 

“ What for ?” 

‘“‘ That is my business ; lead me to him.” 

‘* He will be scarcely up yet.” 

*« My business is of consequence, immediate consequence. 
I must see him ere I march.” 

** Well, then, come along, though, I fear, you will find 
him sadly cross. We'll take the Deacon with us, to soften 
him, in case he is in an ill humour; so finish your stoup, and 
come along.” 

And away they trotted to the residence of the functionary. 

A Dutch Burgomaster, though a very important person- 
age, is not always a very intelligent one. The officer who 
now held the post, was a good man, a just man, but he aw- 
fully feared being made a fool of; so after listening alone 
and in silence to the recital of Godfred, he asked him if he 
would have any objection to repeat the tale in presence of 
his confidential adviser, the Prior Otto Van Schrouden, and 
the other persons who had accompanied him? ‘To this the 
soldier readily assented. So the Prior was summoned, toge- 
ther with the aubergiste and the Deacon, and the tale plainly 
and clearly told before them. 

‘‘The hand of Providence is here, young man,” gravely 
uttered the Prior, as Godfred concluded. ‘‘ You are evi- 
dently the chosen instrument whereby some dreadful deed is 
to be brought to light.” 

‘Would you again know the exact spot, where the spirits 
disappeared ?” chimed in the magistrate. | 

«<1 have marked it with several stones.” 

“Then let us forward, and may Heaven aid us in our 
search.” 

So, ‘attended by a large body of persons, who gradually 
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swelled in numbers, as they went along, Godfred once more 
returned to the haunted house, at the sight of which, : how- 
ever, some of the more timid slunk away, while the leaders 
vainly endevoured to burst open the door. 

*¢ J] will jump in at the window and open it for you,” cried 
Godfred, and the next instant he was as good as his word. 

The interior of the house was to all appearance calm and 
quiet. ‘he traces, however, of the strange foot-prints, re- 
sembling those of a vulture or an eagle, were clearly per- 
ceptible, and on examining the bed-clothes, large spots, 
which looked like stains of dark blood, were to be seen. 
The Prior sprinkled every part of the room with holy water, 
one drop of which striking the portrait, a shrill ery issued 
from it. The good priest, seeing in this a confirmation of 
Godfred’s statement, after having cast a look of triumph, of 
proud feeling at this evident power of holy exorcism, began 
rapidly to utter certain prayers fitting for the occasion. 

‘‘God help me!” exclaiined the sexton, who had neces- 
sarily accompanied the party. ‘‘ 1 remember well when I 
interred F'linders—he whose portrait seemed even now to cry 
—strange things passed. His body was so heavy that six 
of our strongest citizens were scarcely able to bear it to the 
burying ground, yet no sooner had they passed the church- 
yard gate, than the coffin became so light it seemed as if 
nothing were init. ‘This caused great talk; but what sur- 
prised me more than all was, that the morning after I had 
decently put him to rest, and planted a small cross over the 
grave, | found all the earth disturbed, as if some one had 
tried to disinter the body, and the cross was upset, and 
there were the marks of footseps, seemingly of some large 
bird of prey, or those of a skeleton, impriuted in the soft 
earth. Well, sirs, I was greaily alarmed; but as I thought 
if I said anvthing about it, I might give the place a bad 
name, I quietly put all to rights, and returned home. The 
next day the same thing occurred, so 1 went and told our 
Curé, who.counselled me to try once more to repair the place, 
and to hold my tongue. I followed his advice; but the next 
day the same thing occurred; since which time, as it was no 
business of mine, I’ve not troubled my head about the 
matter.” 

*‘ If your reverence will permit me,” interrupted one of the 
bystanders, “‘I will relate to you some strange facts con- 
cerning the present business, which may perhaps cast some 
light upon the subject. Remember, however, I accuse no 
one, and wish to throw no slur on the name of the defunet— 
but I will, if you wish it, tell you all I know, and leave it to 
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our reverence, and his worship the Burgomaster, ‘to decide 
how far my suspicions may be just.” 

** Speak out,” said the Prior. 

‘You are aware,” said the other, whose name was Flinck, 
“that I was for years the inhabitant of the next house, and 
a great friend of the late Flinders. I always consulted him 
about my affairs, considering him a long-headed, clever man 
of business. He was in the habit of attending the different 
German fairs, where he sold his cloth, and purchased goods 
likely to sell well in this country. He was one of the most 
active merchants I ever knew. He seemed continually to 
be spurred on by the hope of amassing riches. He was at 
once ambitious and speculative. About three years ago, 
he returned home late one night from a long journey, accom- 
panied by a foreign merchant, to whom, as the night was 
tempestuous in the extreme, he had doubtless oftered a bed, 
for in a few hours afterwards, I saw the lights in his house 
extinguished, and all was silent as the grave, except the 
wind, which kept howling to such a degree, I could not fall 
regularly asleep, but dropped into short and uneasy slumbers. 
It was about two o’clock in the morning when I was abruptly 
awakened by the increase of the storm, which seemed to 
shake my house to the very foundation. As I lay listening 
to it, I suddenly heard a sharp and piercing cry of agony 
proceeding, seemingly, from Flinders’ house, and presently 
afterwards a noise as if several chairs were upset, and some- 
thing heavy dragged across the floor. I know not why, but 
these voices filled me with an unaccountable terror, and 
prevented me again falling asleep. I, however, thought that 
perhaps my neighbour or his guest (as he kept no servant) 
might have been taken ill, and accordingly called scon after 
daylight on Flinders, to ascertain how far my conjectures 
were right. F 

**On seeing my neighbour himself open the door, I knew 
it could not have been him, so I thus addressed him: 

*** Your friend was doubtless in some fit last night, for I 
heard a cry of pain in your house as sharp as if you had been 
killing a pig—do tell me what was the matter ?’ 

Flinders turned dreadfully pale, but replied that his guest 
was subject to sudden attacks of nightmare, but that for- 
tunately he had slept so soundly he had not heard: him. 

‘“*< T am sorry for it,’ added he, ‘for it is now too late to 
ask him the question—I saw him off for Germany this 
morning.’ 

*<¢T thought he-had perhaps come over for the fair?’ 

*** Yes, yes, such was his intention; but sudden affairs 
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arose, indeed he recollected some things he had to do with- 
out delay at Cologne,and in spite of my entreaties he started 
off this morning.’ 

«This is the very rich merchant, who is said always to 
have a hundred thousand florins in his pocket book,—of 
whom I’ve heard you speak, is it not?’ 

‘Flinders gave some evasive answer, and as I soon after- 
wards changed my residence I thought little more about the 
matter. It is true it came forcibly back to my recollection 
when I heard of the agony in which he died, and the str. ange 
expressions he then made use of—but as a still tongue is 
the safest guard, to ensure quiet I have never said a word 
about it till this day.’ 

After a few sage remarks from the prior and the magis- 
trate, the party arrived at the celiar, where the sexton was 
commanded instantly to commence digging. 

As the pick-axe broke through the ground, and the vault 
re-echoed the dreadful noise, every one seemed prepared 
for some awful denouement. At length it encountered sone 
hard substance which returned a hollow sound. 

Tt is a wooden case, seemingly a coffin,” cried the 
sexton. 

** Proceed,” said the Prior, in a voice of extreme gravity. 
* With God’ s permission, we will siftthis affuir to the bot- 
tom.” 

Presently, a large deep case was laid bare, and the digger 
jumped into the aperture. With a blow of his spade the 
sexton broke off the rotten covering, and thrust forward his 
lanthorn ;—in the following moment he sprang out, and in 
terror exclaimed, ‘‘ there are two—there are two!” and sink- 
ing on the floor was with difficulty recovered from the fright 
into which the circumstance had thrown him. 

“‘ Leave me alone” cried he to them who offered him as- 
sistance. ‘‘I tell you I buried him myselt—beneath six feet 
of earth I placed him.—See, they seem even in their coffin to 
grasp each other—Flinders is one—I know the body well!” 
and the poor sexton burst into a string of wild ejaculations 
and prayers. 

After a short time the Prior calmed the unhappy man and 
persuaded him to accomplish the task he had begun. The 
case was drawn out, and the tenants appeared as the sexton 
had described them locked in each others arms. The throat 
of one of them exhibited a dreadful gash, which in life must 
have extended from ear to ear. 

The magistrate instantly ordered the grave of Flinders, 
the churchyard, to be opened. It was empty! 
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This was considered sufficient confirmation, supported, as 
it was, by circumstantial evidence which’ now accumulated 
fast, and confirmed by the evidence of the German mer- 
chant’s pocket-book, which was found in the house, to sa- 
tisfy every reasonable mind of the guilt of Flinders. The 
burgomaster ordered his body to be instantly hung upon a 
gibbet, and left there, while that of the unhappy victim was 
decently and religiously interred. 

The house where the dreadful scene had taken place, was, 
by order of the magistrate, pulled down. 

' Godfred received a sum of money equal’to £3‘ 0 (British, ) 
and an order to remain in Maestricht till the affair was 
thoroughly sifted, which probably saved his life at Waterloo, 
and caused him to marry the daughter of mine host of the 
Raven, to whose business he has now succeeded. 

The only sufferer upon this occasion was the poor sex- 
ton; he died of fright, in strong convulsions, within a few 
hours after this discovery of the dreadful chest. 

The records of these facts are still carefully preserved in 
the archives of Maestricht. 
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THE SPIRIT’S HOME. 
By M. W. H. 


THE wild beasts roam 
Through their forest home, 
And chase their prey o’er the verdant glade, 
Or at night repair, 
To their forest lair, 
And seek repose in the silent shade. 


The wild birds fly, 
Through the stormy sky, 
And cleave the air with resounding wing, 
Or seek their rest, 
In the lofty nest, 
As night’s dark clouds their shadows bring. 


Through the ocean spray, 
On its trackless way, 
The wild fish speeds, in its rapid flight, 
Or sinks to'sleep 
In cells of the deep, 
When day’s bright lamp enshrouds its light. 
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 O’er Earth's domain, 
Hill, Vale, and Plain, 
In the depths of the trackless sea, 
Or in yon skies,” 
The Spirit cries 
‘ Is there no home for me?’ 


9 


Nature replies 
‘‘ Nor earth nor skies, 
Nor yet the wide and unbounded sea, 
Shall yield thee rest ; 
Thou ‘rt of the blest, 


Here is no home for thee. 


“Thy home is there, 
Where Grief nor Care, 
Nor the pomp of this world’s revelry, 
Shall find abode. 
With thine own God— 
There shall thy home and dwelling be. 


‘The soul sti!l clings 
On Zephyr wings, 
To mount to worlds beyond the sky, 
Where dwelleth Love 
In realms above, 
Through all eternity.” 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BioGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By W. Cooxs STaFrrorp. 

(Continued from page 434.) 


In 1746, the Earl of Middlesex, (notwithstanding he had 
met with no very decided encouragement, if we look at the 
pecuniary results, in his capacity as impresario of the Opera,) 
again came forward to cater for the fashionable public; and 
opened the Opera House on the 7th of January, with an 
Opera, written and composed in honour of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, called “‘ Za Caduta de Giganti.” [The Fall of the 
Giants]. 
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This was the first opera of that then popular author which 
had been performed in England; for, although Gluck had 
been invited to this country the previous year, the Opera 
House, owing to the causes stated in our last, was not 
opened. In 1746 he was employed as composer to that esta- 
blishment ; and a more suitable appointment could not have 
been made, though the composer had not, at this period, 
attained the height of his reputation. 

Christopher Gluck, (wao was born at Weidenwaugen in 
the Upper Palatinate, in 1714 or 1715, and died at Vienna 
in 1787,) was one of those composers who has lett his impress 
on his art, where it will remain till the end of time. His 
parents were poor; but that was no impediment in Bohemia 
to their son’s acquiring a competent knowledge of music, for 
which he early evinced a decided taste and predilection. In 
early life he became a wandering minstrel, for he set out for 
Vienna, supporting himself on the way by the exercise of his 
rmousical abilities. In that capital a benevolent nobleman 
patronized the young aspirant, whose talent he recognised, 
and sent him to Italy, where, under the celebrated Martini, he 
obtained that sound instruction and profound insight into the 
principles of the art, which enabled him to develope a style of 
his own, and to form a new era in music. His early operas 
were composed in the Italian style—the first, ‘‘ Artaxerxes,” 
being performed in Milan in 1741. But his creative genius 
could not long submit to the trammels of an arbitrary system ; 
he soon struck into a new method, making the music more 
subservient to the action of the piece; and imparting to it a 
grandeur and energy which did not previously belong to the 
scenery. He himself says—‘ I wish to confine music to its 
true province, that of seconding poetry, by strengthening 
the expression of the sentiments and the interest of the situa- 
tions, without interrupting the action, or weakening it, by 
superfluous ornament. I thought, that music ought to give 
that aid to poetry which the liveliness of colouring and the 
happy combination of light and shade afford to a correct and 
well-designed picture, animating the figure without injuring 
the contour.” In thus confining the provinee, Gluck did not 
diminish the powers, of music: on the contrary, he increased 
it. His “ Orfeo,"—the first opera composed on this: plan— 
was performed at Vienna in 1764, and though coldly received 
at first, it soon made its way with the public, and became an 
established favourite. It was performed in 1765.at Parma ; 
and although the audience were prejudiced in favour of their 
own composers and their national style, it was received with 
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the most vivid acclamations on its first representation ; and was 
subsequently represented at Naples, Rome, Venice, Milan, 
and Bologna with the most brilliant suecess. ‘The composer, 
however, was not permitted to enjoy his triumph uninter- 
ruptedly. At Vienna a party was formed against him, headed 
by Metastasio and Hasse; and the war between the Gluck- 
ists and Piccinists at Paris, forms a striking episode in musi- 
cal history.—But we must return to our own opera. 

In composing “‘ La Caduta de Giganti,” Gluck worked, 
says Dr. Burney, “ with fear and trembling, not only on ac- 
count of the few friends he had in England, but from an . 
prehension of riots and popular fury, at the opening of ¢ 
theatre in which none but papi: sts and foreigners (then so un- 
popular) were employed.” However, there was no tumult; 
but the piece was only played five times. It is by far from 
being a flattering proof of the composer’s genius; and the 
dances were more applauded than the music; a circumstance 
probably owing to the exquisite dancing of Violetta (after- 
wards Mrs, Garrick), which far exceeded any ‘Terpsichorean 
displays previously seen in England. ‘The singers were 
Monticelli, Jozzi, and Ciacchi; with Signoras Imer, Pompeati 
(afterwards Madame Cornelie), and Frasi. Imer, who ap- 
peared this season as prima donna, “never surpassed 
mediocrity in voice, taste, or action; and Saal though 
nominally second woman, had such a violent and masculine 
manner of singing, that few feminine graces were perceptible.” 
Jozzi was a good musician, with but little voice. 

There was very little worth noticing in the remainder of 
the season of 1746. Three other new operas were produced : 
‘6 Il Trionfo della Continenza,” a pasticcio, Jan. 28; “ Ar- 
tamene,” by Gluck, March 4; and “ Antigono,” by Galuppi, 
May 13. ‘In the charming air, ‘.A torto spergiuro, of this 
Opera, we see the first time, perhaps, when the base was 
struck after the treble, of which manuel Bach and Haydn 
have often made a happy use. ‘The accompaniment of 
‘Gia che morir deggio, in slow triplets, has been the model 
of many subsequent songs, particularly Piccini’s invocation 
to sleep, ‘ Vieno al mio seni,’ in * La buona Iigluola.’ The 
opera ran till the end of the season (which finished in June), 
one was the last in which Montiselli sang in England. 

In the season of 1746-7, the Earl of Middlesex was joined 
by a number of noblemen, and four subscriptions were 
opened for six nights in November; ten in December; 
seventeen for January; and fourteen for March. During 
the’ six nights in November, “ Annibale in Capua,” a pas- 
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ticcio, was performed; and im December, the opera was 
‘* Mitridate,” by a new composer, called Terradella, who had 
just arrived in, London; whose compositions are, in general, 
good. The principal male singer was Reginelli, who had once 
been celebrated, but was now turned of fifty, and his voice 
and person were in ruin. The former, a soprano, was 
“cracked, and in total decay; his figure, tall, raw-boned, 
and gawky; but there were fine remains of an excellent 
school in his taste and manner of singing,” The other singers, 
Borosini, Friulzi, and Ciacchi, males; Pirker, a German 
woman of inferior ability, Casarini and Frasi, could not 
supply Reginelli’s deticiences; and the opera-house was very 
poorly attended. 

In 1747 the theatre did not open till the 17th of January, 
when ‘‘ Phaeton,” written by Vaneschi, and the music com- 
posed by Paradies, another recent musical importation, was 
performed. It did little for the reputation of the composer, 
who, however, acquired a considerable celebrity in Eng- 
Jand as a performer on, and a composer for, the harpsi- 
chord, then a fashionable instrument for the ladies. ‘* Phae- 
ton” was succeeded by Lampugnani’s “ Roxana ; ” and that, 
on the 24th of March, by another opera of ‘Terradella’s, 
‘* Bellerophon;” in which, for the first time, the happy 
employment of the crescendo and diminuendo appear to 
have been resorted to. ‘Ten representations of ‘ Bellero- 
phon,” and four of ‘* Mitridate,” concluded the season ; 
which was.a losing one for the noble directors. 

A very faint attempt was made to support the serious 
opera in the autumn of 1747 and the spring of 1748; the 

ieces performed being ‘‘ Lucio Vero,” a pasticcio, chiefly from 

andel; “ Enrico,” by Guluppi ; Lampugnani’s “ Lomana ;” 
and Hasse’s ‘‘ Semiramis.” ‘There were no singers, how- 
ever, to sustain them effectively; the company being com- 
posed of those already named, and Signora Galli, who had 
attained some celebrity by her performance in ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeus.” ‘The Earl of Middlesex being again a. consider- 
able loser, the theatre was closed on the 14th of May. 

The opera seria was not resumed till the autumn of 1752. 
Tn the interim, the opera buffa was imported here, with a new 
company of comic singers, by a Signor da Croza, who en- 
gaged Guadagni, then a young man, and wild singer and 
actor, but who afterwards became popular, as his first man. 
Till 1750 these novel, performances were continued (being 
given at the Little Theatre, Haymarket, after the first 
season) ;, during great part of which time they appear to have 
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pleased the public, and filled the theatre; but, on the Tth of 
April, 1750, Da Croza took a benefit, and ran off with the 
proceeds, leaving a great many debts behind him, due to his 
performers and tradespeople. One of the latter, Henry 
Gibbs, a tea merchant, in the Daily Advertiser of the 15th 
of May, offered a reward of £30 to any one who would 
secure his person. 

From 1753 till 1756 the opera was under the management 
of Signor Vaneschi, who, in the autumn of 1754, engaged 
the celebrated Mingotti as his prima donna; who was, for 
several years, a favourite. ‘‘ Her style of singing was always 
grand, and such as discovered her to bea perfect mistress of her 
art; and she also was a most judicious and complete actress, 
extending her intelligence to the poetry, and every part of 
the drama.” In men’s parts, which she sometimes performed, 
she was particularly attractive. Ricciardi was the leading 
man; he had “a clear, flexible, and silver-toned voice; but” 
was “so much inferior to Mingotti, both in singing and 
acting, that he was never in very high favour.” Ciprandi 
was the tenor, who had much taste and feeling; Colomba 
Mattei, the second woman, was a good singer and actress, 
and was, subsequently, a great favourite as first woman ; 
Curioni was third woman; and Mondini, a baritone, com- 
pleted the company. ‘lhe principal operas performed 
during this period, were Ciampi’s ‘“ Didone,” Perez’s 
“ Ezxio,” Jomelli’s ‘ Attillio,”’ and “ Andromeca,;” Hasse 
and Lampugnani’s * [permestra,” Galuppi’s ‘* Riccimero,” 
Lampugnani's “‘ Stroe,” and “ Tito Manlio,” by Abos, a “ good 
master,” says Burney, “‘ of the Neapolitan school.” The band 
was led by the celebrated Giardini, whose arrival in England, 
in 1750, formed an era in violin playing. He was born at 
Turin, in 1716, and instructed by that celebrated scholar of 
Corelli’s, Lorenzo Somis. He returned to Italy, after’a 
residence of some years in England, where he remained till 
1784; and, after a life of great vicissitude, died in poverty 
at St. Petersburg, in 1796. 

The union of the splendid vocal and instrumental abilities 
of: Mingotti and Giardini restored the opera to something 
like the prestige of its palmy d:ys; and the seasons of 1754 
and 1755 were extremely successful. In 1756, however, 
Vaneschi had the misfortune to quarrel with Mingotti, 
whose cause was espoused by many of the nobility; Mrs. 
Fox Lane, in particular, “ entered into the quarrel with all 
the:vehemence of a partizan.” It was this lady, who, during 
aconcert at her house, at which she was singing, detailed a 
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long catalogue of Mingotti’s grievances to the Hon. General 
Crewe. The General asked her, ‘‘ And pray, Madam, who 
is Signora Mingotti?” To which the lady replied, in a rage, 
“Get out of my house; you shall never hear her sing ano- 
ther note here as long as you live.” Poor Vaneschi was 
the victim of these disputes; and became first a bankrupt, 
then a prisoner in the Fieet, and lastly a fugitive. 

It is generally a favourite ambition of actors to become 
managers. So long used to wield a mimic sceptre, and to 
exercise a mimic sovereignty, they long to possess power in 
reality ; and generally suffer in the exercise of it. ‘This was 
the case with Mingotti and Giardini, who, in the autumn 
of 1756, became the directors of the opera, engaging pretty 
nearly the same singers as had formed Vaneschi’s company. 
They brought out a new pasticcio, ‘* Alessandro nell Indie ;" 
an opera by Hasse, ‘ // re Pastore” [first performed Jan. 22, 
1757]; ‘* Antigono,” by Nicolo Conforto ; ‘ Rosmira,” by 
Giaraini; and ‘“‘ Luristeo,” by Galuppi. At first the under- 
taking appeared prosperous ; but soon a change took place, 
and Mingotti and Giardini were glad to abandon manage- 
ment; finding that ‘the post of” profit, as well as of 
‘‘ honour is a private station.” 

After the secession of Mingotti and Giardini, as the nobi- 
lity would not again risk the responsibility attendant upon 
opera management, it was for some time doubtful who would 
take the post of director. At length Mattei, and her hus- 
band, ‘Trombetta, became the lessees ; engaging Signor Gioac- 
chino Cocchi, of Naples, astheir composer, and Pintoas their 
leader. Cocchi never attained to much popularity in Eug- 
land. He had set “‘ Adelaide,” for Rome, as early as 1743 ; 
‘“* Bajasette,” in 1746; and ‘ Arminio,” in 1749. In 1757, 
he composed “ J/ Pazzo Glorioso,” a comic opera for the 
Theatre St. Cassiano, in Venice. He brought over with 
him some new passages that were in favour at Rome and 
Naples; but he repeated them so often, and added so little 
new, that the public soon got tired. Pinto was an English- 
man, born of Italian parents; who, when a boy, was 
a miraculous performer on the violin. When a youth he was 
employed as leader at large concerts; but he became very 
careless before the arrival of Giardini, whose superiority to 
the performers he had previously heard set him to practising 
again. Dr. Burney tells us, that ‘ After leading at the 
opera, whenever Giardini laid down the truncheon, he was 
engaged as first violin at Drury-lane theatre, where he led 
during many years.” He married, for his first wife, Sybilla, 
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a German under-singer at the opera, and sometimes em- 
ployed in burlettas at Drury-lane. After her decease, he 
married the celebrated Miss brent, and, quitting England, 
settled in Ireland, where he died about 1785 or 1786. 

The Theatre continued under the management of Mattei 
and Trombetta till 1763, The principal operas performed 
during that period, were, ‘‘ Demetrio,” a pasticcio, [ Nov. 8, 
1757]; ‘‘ Zenobia,” by Cocchi, [Jan. 10, 1758]; ‘* Lssipile,” 
[March 14]; and “ Creso,” [April 1], both by Cocchi; ‘* Ciro 
Rico nos cinto,” by Cocchi, [ Feb. 3, 1759]; ** 12 Temple della 
Gloria,” by the same composer, [Feb. 20]; “‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito,” also by Cocchi, (Jan. 15, 1760]; ‘* Zito Manlio,” by 
Cocchi [Feb. 7, 1761]; ‘‘ Alessandro nell Indie” [Cocchi, 
Oct. 13]; ‘* Attilio Regolo” [Jomella, 1762]; ‘* Orione” [J. C. 
Bach, Feb. 19, 1763]; ‘* Zaneida” [J. C. Bach, May 7].— 
These operas were supported by Mattei, who now took the 
part of first woman; the Cremonini, Signora Anna di Ami- 
cis, who was a singer of great versatility, and became a popu- 
lar favourite; Signoras Calori and Liura Rosa, second and 
third women; Signor Potenza, an uncertain singer, and 
affected actor, with more taste than voice ; ‘l'enducci, a singer 
of the second class, but with a much better voice and method 
than Potenza; Elisi, a singer of good reputation and abili- 
ties, and as great an actor; Sorbelloni, a young singer with 
an exquisitely toned voice, but of limited abilities; Eber- 
hardi Zingoni Giustinelli, who had a good voice, and con- 
siderable merit, as second man; and some others of no note, 
who ‘“‘fretted their little hour upon the stage,” and were 
heard of no more. 

‘In the autumn of 1760, a buffa company was formed, 
which consisted of Paganini, buffa caricato; Tedeschini, 
second; Sorbelloni, serious man; Signora Paganini, first 
buffa; Eberhardi, second; and Calori, serious woman. 
Comic operas were then performed on Tuesday, and serious 
ones on Saturday. The principal operas buffa performed, 
were Galuppi’s “ // Monda della Luna” [ Nov. 22, 1760], and 
“Il Filosofo di Campagna” [Jan., 1761]; “ Il Mercato di 
Malmantile” [Galuppi and Fischietti, Nov. 7]; Ciampi’s 
“ Bertoldo,” and Cocchi’s “ Le Nozze dt Donna,” and ‘ La 
Famiglia in Scompilia” [1762] ; and Galuppi’s ‘‘ La Calamati 
de Cuori” [Jan., 1763]. Signora Paganini first appeared in 
“Il Filosofo di Campagnia,” and she became such a favorite, 
that, says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ When it was her turn to have a 
benefit, such a crowd assembled, as I never remember to 
have seen on the like occasion, before or since; indeed, ro* 
ne third who, of the company that presented themselves at 
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the opera-house doors, were able to obtain admission. Caps 
were lost, and gowns torn to pieces, without number or 
mercy, in the struggle to get in. Ladies in full dress, who 
had sent away their servants and carriages, were obliged to 
appear in the streets, and walk home, in great numbers, 
without caps or attendants. Luckily, the weather was fine, 
and did not add to their distress, by rain or wind, though 
their confusion was greatly heightened by its being broad 
day-light, and the street full of spectators, who would neither 
refrain from looking, or laughing, at such splendid and un- 
common street-walkers.” 


This is something like the Jenny Lind furore of 1847. 


NEVER DESPAIR! 


By W. S. PAssMoRE. 


FRAIL mariner, droop not tho’ life’s storms o’erwhelm thee, 
And tempests of sorrow assail thee with care ; 

And billows of wasting affliction unhelm thee, 
With Hope for thy anchor, oh! never despair ! 


The blast of ingratitude sorely may chill thee, 
And leave thy confiding heart riven and bare ; 
And tho’ the keen flash of malignity thrill thee, 
With Conscience thy life-buoy, oh! never despair! 


The thunders of discord may scare and appall thee, 
For seldom long thriveth the peace-olive here ; 

And tho’ neither shelter nor refuge befall thee, 
With Heaven thy harbour, oh! never despair! 


Tho’ black the horizon, a star shines to light thee, 
A beacon of faith in the gloom of thy care ; | 

Then steer by that compass, and nought shall benight thee, 
With Him for thy pilot, oh! never despair! 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 
No. I1—Woman’s Love. 


(Concluded from Page 88.) 


CHAPTER III. 


REGINALD FALKNER, on entering the banking house, re- 
paired to his private room, where he remained alone, for 
some moments, that he might recover sufficient self-posses- 
sion, to enable him to enter upon his labours for the day. 

But he soon found himself unable to undertake his usual 
task, the agitation of his mind prevented him from doing so; 
and the importance which he attached to the marriage of his 
daughter with Lord Melton, excluded all other considera- 
tions. 

Money was now, to him, of no value, he regarded it not; 
on other occasions, he carefully consulted in the morning 
papers the state of the funds, the condition of the money- 
market, and the general aspect of commercial affairs, but 
these were now unheeded; he mechanically took the news- 
paper in his hand, and wandered with his eye over the wonted 
columns so ardently consulted at other times, but he read them 
not; or if he read them, understood them not: his mind was 
fixed on the one object, and all else, even gold and silver, 
was banished from his thoughts. 

Finding himself incompetent to discharge that branch of 
the business which was usually attended to by him, although 
this consisted of little more than an inspection of the bills 
sent into the bank for discount, he called one of the junior 
partners of the house to him, and, pleading indisposition, 
(a plea which was by no means a false one,) resigned the task 
into his hands. 

Again left to himself for a few moments, he resolved on 
summoning Henry Morton to his presence, and demand of 
him to resign all pretensions to his daughter’s hand, and in 
the event of his refusing, to adopt measures to prevent him 
from communicating further with her. 

He bethought of offering to him a pecuniary reward, or 
even a share in the bank, if he would consent to his wishes, 


but his knowledge of Henry Morton induced him to believe 
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that he was not to be bought and sold, and that he would 
most probably reject the offer, and perhaps with disdain. 
He knew him to be possessed of the finest feelings, which 
partook not of a mercenary character, and, theretore, felt 
assured that but little success wouid result from such a mode 
of proceeding. 

Had it been one of the mercenary beings who daily crossed 
his path, he would not have hesitated to make him such an 
offer, and would have felt certain of success—with them, 
money was everything, and could have purchased their love 
—their minds—their hearts—-nay, their souls—if these were 
capable of being transferred by them, in return for the wealth 
of this world—but Henry Morton was not one of these, and 
could not be purchased. 

How did he not execrate those fine, noble, generous 
feelings of the human breast, which stood between him and 
the realization of his hopes, the accomplishment of his objects, 
the consummation of the ambitious views, he had so long 
entertained. They were the barrier which opposed him, and 
could not be broken down; the citadel which protected his 
child from being bought and sold, like an ox in the market, 
and he bitterly execrated, shall | say, cursed them, in his 
heart. 

How many are there like Reginald Falkner, who find that 
there are obstacles in their way, which prevent them from 
desecrating the temple of the human heart with the poison 
of Mammon, of polluting the human breast with the base 
feelings of the hireling slave, and of converting the inmost 
recesses of the social circle into the market-place, where 
everything that is most worthy of admiration, may be pur- 
chased by their wealth. 

How they, too, revile the generous breast—and execrate 
the ingenuous soul—and would tear down from the high 
pedestal on which it is enthroned, the exalted mind—how 
they would crush the independent spirit, and stifle in its 
cradle the aspirations of the unpurchaseable soul. 

How they mock the enthusiast, and laugh at the visionary, 
as they call him, and rail at him who would raise the hand 
to interpose between them and their victims, and save from 
annihilation on their golden altar, the emaciated frames, and 
still struggling spirits, of their fellow-countrymen—their 
fellow mortals—their fellow Christians. 

But for these—for these they had long since accomplished 
their objects, and reduced society to a desert—where the 
oases were theirs alone, whilst the barren plains were strewed 
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with the remains of their victims. They would have specu- 
Jated in human flesh—and trafficked in human souls—and 
revelled in human gore. 

Have they not done so? 

Shall we sustain them in their unholy pursuits, or oppose 
their efforts ? 

Reader, have you seen their victims? No! they have 
retired to tle desolate dwelling—the bleak room, or the 
damp cellar—or the dark arch under ground, where there 
was no one to witness their sufferings, or hear their moans, 
or to dry their tears; no heart to mourn with them—no eye 
to weep with them—no hand to minister to their wants; and 
there they have pined their days away—and there have the ey 
passed their dreary nights, until they could endure no longer, 
and their fleshless frames gave up their wounded spirits to 
their Creator. 

And yet, reader, they were once perhaps like you, full of 
youth, and health, and hope—and they laughed, and danced, 
and sang, and thought not—oh, they dreamt not, of the lot 
which awaited them. 

You have not seen them—I have. 

Reginald Falkner therefore determined on the course 
which he should pursue ; he resolved on the plans which he 
should adopt, and ordered Henry Morton to attend him in 
his private room. 

Henry Morton, whe summoned at such an hour to attend 
upon Reginald Falkner, concluded that he had something of 
unusual character to impart; and surmised, perhaps hoped, 
that it might relate to the object of his wishes—his union 
with Mary Falkner. Ignorant of what had occurred that 
morning in Portinan Square, and equally so of Reginald 
Falkner’s wishes respecting his daughter’s future alliance, he 
entered the banker’s private room unprepared for the recep- 
tion which he was about to meet from his former friend and 
benefactor. 

He had scarcely closed the door, when Reginald Falkner 
abruptly addressed him : 

“You have abused my confidence, sir; you have betrayed 
the trust which I have reposed in you.” 

Henry Morton drew back, and standing erect, was unable 
to speak for a moment, but recovering his surprise, replied 
firmly but respectfully : 

“T have not, sir! you have been misinformed.” 

Henry Morton supposed that some charge of a pecuniary 
defalcation had been brought against him. 
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**T have not been misinformed, sir: Mrs. Falkner is my 
authority.” 

Henry Morton now suspected the real cause of the bank- 
er’s indignation, but ,was still surprised that he should so 
feel on the subject. 

Reginald Falkner continued : 

‘You have taken advantage, sir, of my kindness, my hos- 
pitality to you—you have gained my daughter’s affections.” 

*T believe I have, sir, but I considered it was with your 
approval,” 

* Tt was not, sir, it is not—you must renounce her, I have 
engaged her hand to another, more worthy of it.” 

Reginald Falkner’s last words stung Henry Morton to the 
soul, and, overcome by his feelings, he replied in a deter- 
mined tone of voice : 

* Renounce her! never! we have sworn eternal fidelity ; no 
power on earth shall separate us.” 

‘** By Heavens you shall, sir; begone, sir, you are no longer 
in my employment.” 

Henry Morton bowed respectfully to Reginald Falkner, 
and ieft the room to return to his post. 

The loud tone in which the last words were spoken by 
Reginald Falkner, so unusual in a house of business, attracted 
the notice of the clerks, some of whom had heard the dis- 
missa! of Henry Morton from his situation, a result which 
excited their surprise, as much as its cause awakened their 
curiosity. 

Henry Morton had hardly ‘been seated, when one of the 
senior clerks received a summons from Reginald Falkner to 
attend him. In afew moments the clerk returned, and in- 
formed Henrv Morton, that he had received orders from 
Reginald Falkner to take his place, and under the inspec- 
tion of Mr. Roberts, one of the partners of the house, to 
receive from him the several bills, and other securities, which 
he held. 

This arrangement was immediately entered upon, and 
Henry Morton handed over the bills, and other documents 
which he possessed, as desired; amongst the bills, was one 
which he desired to retain, as he had received it from, and 
discounted it, out of his own resources, for one of the clerks 
of the establishment. Mr. Roberts objected to this, and 
insisted that this bill should be handed up with the others, 
until the accounts could be more fully examined into. 

After some hesitation, Henry Morton acceded, and yielded 
up the bill. Mr. Roberts examined the bill and remarked— 
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‘‘ There is no endorsement on this bill except that of the 
drawer.” 

“No,” replied Henry Morton, “ I received it from one of 
the clerks of the establishment in whom I have every con- 
fidence.” 

“ His name is not to it.” 

‘No, that is not necessary. I shall be responsible for it.” 

“ The proceeding is irregular. You will not object to en- 
dorse it!” 

Henry Morton hesitated for a moment, but at length 
wrote his name on the back of the bill, observing at the 
same time, 

‘‘T regard this asa private transaction, between me and 
the gentleman from whom I received it, and not as part of 
the general business of the bank,” 

Mr. Roberts made no reply, but enclosed the bills together 
in an envelope. 

In less than one hour after his interview with Reginald 
Falkner, Henry Morton left the banking-house in Lombard- 
Street, and repaired to his own home. 

The occurrences of the morning were of so sudden and un- 
expected a nature, and had occupied such a brief space of 
time, that it was some moments before Henry Morton could 
persuade himself that they were real. But two hours pre- 
viously, he had left his dwelling to take his place as the con- 
fidential clerk of his employers; at the end of that time, he 
had returned their discarded agent. 

He asked himself, what fault had he been guilty of—what 
crime had he committed ? and his own breast replied, None. 
It was true that he loved, and had gained the affections of 
his employer’s daughter, but he had used no base means in 
doing so; his love was too sincere—too pure—too holy—to 
be the offspring of baseness. 

After some little reflection, he determined on seeing his 
betrothed that evening, and laying his fortunes at her feet— 
from her alone he would hear his fate—her lips alone should 
pronounce his sentence—with her, he should still be happy 
—without her, he should be ———— ; but this thought entered 
not his mind; he knew, he believed, that Mary Falkner was 
his, and would never forswear him. 

But Reginald Falkner anticipated his visit. Shortly after 
he had dismissed Henry Morton from his service, he returned 
to Portman Square, and summoned his daughter to his 
presence, 

His trembling child stood before him; her face was pale, 
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and her eyes were red with weeping. He cared not—he 
demanded of her to renounce Henry Morton, and forswear 
his love. Mary Falkner threw herself at her father’s feet, 
and, embracing his knees, implored his forgiveness. She 
loved only one, she could not love another; she would live or 
die with him—that one was Henry Morton. 

Reginald Falkner dashed his fainting daughter from him, 
to the ground, and ringing the bell violently, gave her in 
charge to her maid, with strict injunctions, that she should 
not be allowed to leave her room without his knowledge. 

His daughter was as little inclined to yield to his wishes as 
his clerk had been; but his work was only begun; he had 
much yet to accomplish, but he feared not of ultimate 
success ; he had wealth and power, and he was determined to 
use them. Fortune favoured him. He returned to the bank, 
and spent the remainder of the day from home, to which he 
only returned at a later hour than usual. 

In the meantime, Henry Morton had succeeded in obtain- 
ing an interview with his affianced one, and again heard from 
her lips, that she was his for ever; she would go with him 
wheresoever he willed—she would leave her father’s home— 
and seek with him, whom she loved, that happiness which she 
could only hope to possess with him. Her father’s wealth, 
his gold, his plate, the gaudy trappings of his stately 
mansion, all were nought to her; she would become the 
partner, the wife, of the banker's clerk. 

On the following morning, she appointed with her lover 
to leave her father’s house, unobserved, and join her hand to 
his for ever. 

Henry Morton was happy—he possessed sufficient means 
to enable him to resume his early pursuits, and, with her he 
loved, a new life of love and happiness appeared before 
him. He proceeded to make the necessary arrangements 
for his private marriage with Mary Falkner, on the following 
morning, and was thus occupied until the night was already 
far advanced. 

Precisely as the clock struck twelve, he knocked at the door 
of his dwelling, and at the same moment he was seized by 
two police officers, who arrested him on a charge of 
FORGERY! They were accompanied by one of the clerks 
of the establishment of Falkner and Roberts, who identified 
him, and pointed him out to the officers of justice. 

The clerk was Richard Jeffreys, the same for whom he had 
privately discounted the bill! 

' As soon as he had recovered from his surprise, Henry 
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Morton inquired of the police officers the grounds of arrest, 
but they asserted they knew not, and were only possessed 
of the warrant, the legal authority for his apprehension 

His inquiries of his former tellow-clerk were more un- 
satisfactory, as he refused to inform him, although it was 
evident it was in his power to doso. His answers were 
evasive, and gave rise to suspicions in the breast of Henry 
Morton, to which he was previously a stranger. 

At his earnest request, the oflicers accompanied their 
prisoner to his room, and permitted him to write a short note 
to Mary Falkner, in which he briefly stated to her, that he 
could not possibly fulfil his engagement to her, as a cir- 
cumstance of a particular and unpleasant nature had oc- 
curred, which would prevent him doing so, but that he hoped 
ina few days to see her again. 

Henry Morton was about to commit this note to the care 
of a confidential messenger, but one of the police officers pre- 
vented him from doing so, and offered to take charge of it, 
at the same time taking it from his hands, with an abruptness 
which indicated his determination to gain possession of, and 
to keep it. Remonstrance was in vain. Henry Morton was 
charged with felony, and the laws of his country already 
treated him as a felon. 

As the clock of St. Sepulchre’s struck one, Henry Morton 
ascended the steps of the station-house, and entered the door 
of his prison. 

The police-oflicer who received the note conveyed it di- 
rectly to Reginald Falkner’s solicitor, to whom he handed 
it, in the presence of the banker. 

Mary Falkner never received it! 

Who shall pourtray the feelings of Henry Morton on that 
night! driven from his employment by his former friend ; 
torn from his home on an unjust accusation; separated from 
her he loved by the fraudulent. interposition of the law, he 
gave himself up to despair, and cast himself on his bed of 
straw. 

But the small sweet voice of Hope still whispered in his ear 
—‘‘ THOU ART NOT GUILTY; Justice is on thy side; the laws 
protect thee; love awaits thee; let who will be false— 
friends, kindred, all this world beside—she is true; even 
now she awaits thee—even now her pillow, as thine, is 
bedewed with tears—even now her prayers ascend to Heaven 
for thee.” 

Shall not her prayers be heard? Shall not truth be tri- 
umphant, and Justice and Right prevail? Shall Power, and 
Gold, and Falsehood succeed, and these avail not ? 
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Henry Morton thought not—knew not—how many had 
sunk before him the victims of oppression; that many a 
noble heart, and strong mind, and proud spirit, had heaved, 
like his, beneath the tyrant’s hand, and had at length 
broken, without a kindred spirit to receive its last sigh 
—without a pen to record its woe, or a hand to avenge its 
wrongs! 

He thought not, that at that very hour, numbers, like 
him, were stretched on their beds of straw, on the dungeon’s 
floor, on the cold damp flags, the sacrifices to the demon 
spirit of the Age. 

And Mary Falkner, too!—the hours of night crept slowly 
past, but she slept not; with beating heart and tearful eye 
she awaited the coming of the cheerful day. 

Behold! the gladsome rays of the morning’s sun streaks 
the eastern sky and illumes her chamber. It is lighted 
up; the hour has come, but her lover comes not; the clock 
has struck. Again and again its tones are heard, but the 
well-known signal salutes her not. ‘‘ Is he false? Has he 
forgotten his vows? Has he forsworn his faith? No! no! 
no! that is impossible; earth and all else which it contains 
may be false, but Heaven and he whom she loves are true— 
he would come—he will come another time—this evening— 
perhaps to-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow !” 

Henry Morton in vain endeavoured to sleep and forget for 
a few moments the thoughts which oppressed him, but the 
morning’s dawn found him still a stranger to repose. Ina 
few hours more he should receive some explanation of the 
charge upon which he had been arrested. Again and again 
did he endeavour to unravel the mystery, but all was conjec- 
ture, and satisfied him not. 

Twelve o’clock has arrived—he stands at the felon’s bar. 
Who are his accusers? behold Reginald Falkner and his 
partner, and Richard Jeffreys, enter the box. 

The charge is heard, the bill is produced, the drawer and 
acceptor are present and deny the signatures—it is pro- 
nounced a FoRGERY! Henry Morton’s endorsement is at- 
tested by Richard Jeffreys, who denied on oath all previous 
knowledge of the bill, and proves its having been received 
from Henry Morton’s hands. The evidence is conclusive 
—Henry Morton is committed to Newgate charged with 
felony! 

The charge of forgery had assumed a more serious aspect 
than Henry Morton could have conceived; the evidence was 
against him—he could produce none to rebut it; he had no 
proof to bring forward of having received the bill from 
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Richard Jeffreys and discounted it for him. Richard Jeffreys 
himself had sworn against him ! 

He had no alternative—he should take his trial as a felon; 
he should defend his character—his liberty! His life was 
not. endangered; the laws of his country had shewn a little 
mercy, and had just blotted from out its blood-stained code 
the punishment of death for forgery. 

But he might be transported for life as a convicted felon, 
and placed in chains, and set to work with the housebreaker 
and the highwayman; to associate with the outcasts of th« 
land, away, afar from Mary Falkner, in a foreign land, in 
a strange country. Who could say that his life should be 
spared, or that death itself was not to be preferred—any 
death but that of the felon! 

As a period of three weeks was to intervene before the 
day of trial would come on, Henry Morton availed himself 
of this time to prepare for his defence. He informed his 
friends of his arrest, and of all the particulars respecting the 
charge of which he was accused; they believed him innocent, 
but how was his innocence to be proved ? 

Mr. Phillipson, the eminent barrister, assisted by junior 
counsel, was employed to conduct his defence. He saw 
the difficulties of the case, and made every necessary prepa- 
tion. 

But Mary Falkner was not forgotten. Henry Morton 
wrote again and again to his beloved one, but she replied 
not. His letters were conveyed to Reginald Falkner, who 
opened them, but delivered them not to his daughter. 

Her distress of mind may well be imagined, when days 
passed over, and Henry Morton came not; in vain she en- 
deavoured to account for his absence—why did he not, at 
least, write ?—could an accident have happened to him?— 
perhaps death had robbed her of him—she did not doubt his 
faith—a thought of falsehood never entered her imagination 
—she knew not what falsehood was. 

From her father she could learn nothing; although she 
met him daily, as usual, no word escaped his lips, from which 
she could learn her lover’s fate—the name of Henry Morton 
escaped him not. 

His manner, too, was altered towards her—he no longer 
spoke to her in harsh language, but addressed her in the 
most affectionate manner. He hoped that in a few weeks 
Henry Morton would be placed beyond her reach, or that 
circumstances would occur to favour the accomplishment of 
the object of his wishes, namely, the marriage of his daugh- 
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ter with Lord Melton, and he already prepared for the con- 
summation which he so ardently desired. 

To Lord Melton he excused himself, on the plea of his 
daughter’s indisposition, and begged him to postpone the 
subject for a few weeks. 

The domestics in Portman-square, were kept in ignorance 
of the whole proceedings; all communication between his 
residence and the banking-house was suspended, and even 
the morning newspaper was discontinued. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon him now—but three days 
now interveued, before the wished-for trial would take place. 
If wealth could secure his ends—Henry Morton should not 
escape. 

As none of the several letters which he had addressed to 
Mary Falkner had even been acknowledged by her, Henry 
Morton began to doubt whether she had received them—he 
could not doubt that she loved him, or that she was true to 
him. 

But, two days before his trial, he wrote a letter to her, 
detailing the circumstances which had occurred, and begging 
to hear from her—even but a few words—it concluded 
thus :-— 

‘Let me know if I am still dear to thee, and honour, 
liberty, life, shall still have charms for me; but if I am to 
lose thee, then, I care not, how soon one or all of these shall 
be lost ; with thy love, I shall be happy—without it, I must 
be miserable.” 

This letter, Henry Morton confided to the hands of a 
faithful friend, who delivered it into the hands of Mary 
Falkner, having assumed the character of agent to a Parisian 
house, for the purpose of gaining admission to, and seeing 
her. Mary Falkner knew the hand-writing, and concealing 
the letter from her mother, who was present, in a few moments 
retired to her room. 

She broke open the seal and read the contents. 

A loud shriek was heard, and then a fall. Mary Falkner 
had fainted ! ; 

Mrs. Falkner rang the drawing-room bell, violently, and 
then hastened to her daughter’s room, but before she arrived, 
Miss Falkner’s waiting-maid had already secured the letter. 

Mary Falkner was raised, and laid upon the bed; the 
usual means resorted to by non-professional persons, were 
had recourse to, and the attendance of the nearest medical 
practitioner was procured. 

In a few moments she recovered, and staring wildly around, 
inquired— 
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‘‘ Where am I 2” 

«You are at home, my dear,” replied Mrs. Falkner. 

* Where is he?” 

‘Whom, my dear, do you mean 2” 

‘Henry! is he not here ?” 

‘No, my dear, he is not here, and has not been here for 
some time.” 

Mary Falkner was some time before she recovered her re- 
collection of what had just passed, but at length brought it 
to mind; fortunately, in her wanderings, she had not 
spoken of the letter, or it is possible that Mrs. Falkner might 
have suspected the cause of her sudden indisposition. As it 
was, she regarded her illness as arising from her father’s con- 
duct towards her, and, therefore, thought it prudent to 
conceal the circumstance from him. 

Her mother, and other attendants, having retired, her maid 
spoke to her respecting the letter, and handed it to her, stat- 
ing that she only had seen it. 

Mary Falkner immediately wrote in reply to Henry 
Morton’s letter, renewing her attestations of love and con- 
stancy, and her vows of fidelity ; she concluded as follows :— 

“Wherever you are, there shall I be—whatever your fate, 
that shall be mine—whether in a prison or free, acquitted or 
convicted falsely, you are mine—mine only. If you live, I 
shall live also—but if death comes, he shall only part us 
for a while.” 

Mary Falkner’s maid now became the confidential mes- 
senger, and frequent letters passed daily between the lovers. 

The evening before the trial, an offer was made to him, 
that if he resigned the hand of Mary Falkner, the prosecu- 
tion should not be persevered in. The offer was indignantly 
refused. 

The day of trial at length came, and Henry Morton stood 
at the bar, arraigned for forgery ! ‘The evidence was repeated, 
as before the magistrate; Richard Jeffreys again perjured 
himself, and the prosecution closed. For the defence, no 
evidence could be adduced, except as to character. All the 
partners of the bank, except Reginard Falkner, were ex- 
amined, and spoke in the highest manner of the prisoner. 

Mr. Phitlipson addressed the jury on the part of his client, 
in one of those eloquent speeches, for which he was so dis- 
tinguished, and particularly insisted on the fact, that Henry 
Morton had a large balance due to him in the hands of the 


bank, at the time, and could have had no object in committing 
the forgery. 
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The judge charged the jury against the prisoner, and stated 
that they had nothing to say to the motives or objects of the 
accused ; that the facts were too clear to admit of a doubt; 
and that the history which he had given as to his getting pos- 
session of the bill, was too absurd to be believed. 

The judge was the intimate friend of the banker, to whom 
he was largely indebted. 

Henry Morton was found guilty, and was sentenced to 
transportation for life! 

A female dressed in black, with a thick, dark veil, was 
observed in the gallery of the court, during the trial. She 
waited until sentence was pronounced, and then left. It was 
Mary Falkner ! 

The friends of Henry Morton made several applications 
to the Home Secretary, for a remissiou of his sentence, but 
in vain. On referring to the judge, his guilt was as fre- 
quently denounced. 

And a few days more, and Henry Morton is borne across 
the deep, away—afar—from her he loves; the two hearts 
which loved so well will be torn asunder—will be rent—will 
be broken. 

Already the ship waits calmly on the waters for her freight, 
unconscious of its worth, her sails flapped in the gale, and 
the wind whistles shrilly through the cords. 

But a few days more and she will speed through the 
briny deep like a thing of life, tossing the white spray from 
her foaming breast ; her sails set and swollen by the breeze, 
and her cords stretching with their weight. 

The day is appointed—on the morrow Henry Morton 
will be borne as a felon from his native land ! 

The night comes! his cell is lighted up; Henry Morton 
is there, so is Mary Falkner, true to the last and in the last; 
the minister of religion and a few well tried friends are there 
also. The marriage ceremony is performed, and the convict 
becomes the husband of the banker’s daughter ! 

On the following day, the Arab sails for Sydney with 
Henry Morton on Sema and in three days after, the Hebe 
follows in her wake, bearing the beautiful, the accomplished 
Mary Morton. 

They enter the harbour of Sydney together, and the 
cm husband, and the faithful wife, embrace on the distant 
shore. 

Three years have passed over, and Henry Morton has 
gained the esteem of the Chaplain of the settlement, by his 
good conduct, and is allowed partial liberty. His sufferings, 
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more mental than bodily, however, have pressed heavily upon 
him, and his health has begun to give way. 

About this time, his friends again exerted themselves on 
his behalf, and with better fortune and more _ success. 
Richard Jeffreys ‘was convicted of another forgery, and con- 
fessed that he was the forger of the bill on which Henry 
Morton had been convicted. Reginald Falkner, too, had 
retired from business, indeed from active life; their applica- 
tion therefore was successful. 

Another year has passed, and Henry and Mary Morton 
enter the Thames in the Adelaide, from New South Wales, 
and once more tread their native land. 

They take up their abode in the neighbourhood of 
Brompton, as Henry Morton has shewn symptoms of con- 
sumption. 

Another year has passed, and a funeral enters the burial 
ground of Brompton Church—it is that of Henry Morton! 

Mary Morton follows his remains, but she weeps not— 
in less than three months, she is laid in the same grave. 

My tale draws to a conclusion, and the waters of Time are 
fast closing over Reginald Falkner, and his plans, and his 
hopes. Age and disappointment have rendered him imbecile ; 
and he sits in his chair by the fireside, comparatively help- 
less. 

One bright angel flits about him, and ministers to his 
wants—it is his granddaughter, Mary Falkner Morton. 

The old man scarcely knows her, and frequently asks her 
who she is, and what is her name—he starts at the sound of 
Morton, but again lapses into a state of imbecility, and for- 
gets, and again repeats his question. 

In a very short time, even his name will have passed 
away, and his vain efforts to link himself to rank and station, 
to the sacrifice of happiness, and health, and life, will have 
been forgotten—perhaps for ever ! 
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PEACE TO THE DEAD. 
By H Srratrorp. 


Peace to the dead! 
Lo! when the breath is fled, 
No more sighing, no more sadness, 
No more suffering unto madness, 
In earth or stone, in oak or lead: 
Peace to the dead! 


When this is sped, 
Then no more tears are shed; 
No more hopings for to-morrows 
Ending, like to-days, in sorrows ; 
No more of battlings for our bread: 
Peace to the dead! 


Peace to the dead! 

Truly, how truly said! 7 
No more stirring, straining, striving ; 
No more caring and contriving ; 

No more with empty follies fed: 
Peace to the dead! 


Single or wed 
Calm in a clay-cold bed, 
No more silly, senseless jarrings ; 
No more wilful, wicked warrings ; 
No more the weary world to tread: 
Peace to the dead! 


Is the couch spread ? 
Silent and solemn laid, 
No more sickness, no more anguish; 
No more day by day to languish; 
Oh, no more ache of heart or head! 
Peace to the dead! 


What do we dread? 
Rest and peace for the dead! 
Better, sure, is such sound sleeping, 
Than our waking and our weeping ; 
Then, prythee, now, no more of dread! 
Peace to the dead! 
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A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 7 
By G. W. Lovett, Esa. i” 

y 





(Continued from vol. ix., page 71.) | 


To mark the workings of the passions which agitate the 


human breast under the various circumstances of life—to i 
contrast the softer influences of love, for instance, with the i 
direful feelings of revenge, or note the ravings of remorse, 4 k 
the outbursts of danger, or the wailings of sorrow, is essen- i) 


tially the province of the dramatist. 

In the tragedy before us, the author has selected but few 
of the nobler feelings of our common nature, in which to | 
display his undoubted genius; the plot consisting of a series qi: 
of contentions and disasters, which are the result of evil af 
intentions, conspiracies, and treasons. 

In the discovery of the papers to which we have alluded, 
the old ex-Duke Guido’s breast is distracted by jealousy and § 
revenge, and relates to Leonte the history of his attachment 
and union with the object of his love, in order to enlist his 
sympathies, and gain his assistance in gratifying his feelings 
of vengeance :— 
GUIDO. Ht 
Ay—thou think’st - | 
My wits are crazed! Thou liest again—I am sane, 
Not very calm, but of most perfect judgment, 

As thou shalt find. Where was 1? ay—thy mother, 
I think thou know’st I loved her—though indeed 
Thy boyish heart could never judge the depth 

Of my great passion—idiot— see my eyes 

Are moistening now! 





LEONTE. 
I pray you, sir, be calm. 

GUIDO. 
But yet ’tis needful thou should’st know the story 
Of my love's early course. She was betrothed 
To Andrea, my cousin and my foe ; 
For whom my hate was of a reckless force 
As was my love for her. A needy villain, 
Unqualified by one redeeming grace, 

FEB. 1848,—NO. II., VOL. IX, M 
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Except that passion. Hatred has its joys, 

And ‘twas perhaps the hope to torture him, 

First drew my eyes on her. But looking there, 
My love had soon to such a frenzy grown, 

I lived but in her sight. I pressed my suit 

With all the energy of my hot soul, 

That would not be gainsaid. I shewed my wealth, 
Tendered my ducal throne—and they on whom 
Her hand depended, soon became my friends. 


LBONTE. 
But for herself, loved she your rival ? 


GUIDO. 

Ay !— 
There was the cause on’t! But the bitterness 
Even of that thought, gave me a fiercer strength ; 
She wept—she sued to me—she said as much 
As maiden modesty might well permit ; 
And told me, though I should obtain her hand, 
Her heart refused me. But my ear was deaf, 
My eye was blind to all but my hot passion. 


LEONTE. 
Oh, was this well ? 
GUIDO. 
It was! Because I knew 
wy rival most unworthy, that her sweetness 
ould there be but polluted, and I knew 
Myself so bent in every energy 
To make her happy, that I couéd not fail. 
And then my rival’s self, this Andrea, came ; 
He that so hated me—he bowed his knee, 
And craved compassion. How I triumphed then ! 
It was a frenzy of delight! I laughed! 
I spurned him from me! 
LEONTE. 
Sir, I ‘ll hear no more ; 
You shame yourself, and make your children blush. 





GUIDO. 
Be not offended, boy! I tell thee this 
To serve thee for a warning, not example. 
It is the curse of power and unchecked youth, 
To nurse the idol, self. If it was wrong 
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It brought in time its fitting punishment. ie 
We wedded—and I gave up all my soul, i 
To make her happy, and myself beloved. | 
I would have given power, station, life itself, 

For this one object, but I strove in vain. 

Cold, sad, obedient, silent—all my cares, 

Fell as impassionless as the sun’s ray 

On the snow mountain’s top, that there sheds down 
A flood of beams enough to warm a world, 

Yet cannot melt ene icy particle! 


LEONTE. 
Oh! constant faith! 

GUIDO. 

And then a child was born, 

And my heart revelled in its new possession ; 
But when I fondled him—the peevish brat 
Shrieked in my arms, and struggled for his mother, 
Whose icy bosom thawed its pulse for him, 
And lavished there the love I would have died for ! 
This was Viotto—Thou didst follow then, 
And Angela—but the intense affection 
Viotto claimed, the others never knew 


And why? Come, guess it, boy! Thou dost already. 





Guido, most anxious to secure the co-operation of his 
son Leonte, in carrying out his deadly feeling of animosity 
towards Andrea and Viotto, strives to effect his object by 
the detail of what he believes to be placed beyond the pale ip 
of doubt—his wife’s infamy. The papers of which, as the A 
reader is already aware, Guido has surreptitiously possessed 
himself, tend to prove the truth of his wife’s inconstancy; 
and finding the natural indisposition of his son to listen to 
the foul aspersions on the character of a deceased parent, 
for whom he had entertained, to that moment, the fondest 
feelings that filial affection could suggest, he shews him the 
documents, that the unwilling Leonte may be assured of his 
mother’s guilt: 

GUIDO, (presenting the paper. 
a (p g the paper.) 


— ee ae mam 
EL se LULU 


LEONTE. 
I will not! a | 
‘Tis profanation to my mother’s thought. ig 


GUIDO. 
Read! read! Thyself hast vouched the character — 
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See here—to him ~—to Andrea—see the love 

These lines express, see how her soul is his— 

See how her heart rejects the ducal Guido (pointing.) 
See here—unccasingly his own—her name— 

Thou hast admitted it—thyself art witness— 
Witness and judge—look at the damning lines! 


LEONTE (snatching the paper.) 
There is no date! ’Tis nought—you said they loved,-— 
And this was writ before she wed.— Here nothing 
But the outpourings of a noble soul, 
Racked bya tyrannous and wicked suit, 
To perjure its pure vows.—For shame! for shame 
To wreck my mother’s honer on such sand! 


GUIDO. 
Look here, then! will thine eyes discredit this? (shewing the 
other.) 

This has a date—the day before her death, 
To me addressed, but broken in the seal_— 
See! her confession—he is not my son 
But Andrea 

LEONTE. 
"Tis alie! ‘Tis forged—I see it— 
It is not like the other. 

GUIDO, 
Fool! Thyself 
Didst vouch it hers! 

LEONTE. 
Though all the earth should stand 
And swear it hers, I’d swear again ’t was false ! 
Nay, though herself should from her icy tomb, 
Arise, and stand before me, vouching it, 
I would deny it still—would say I dreamed, 
Or that a spirit of evil took her form, 
To mock the majesty of female virtue! 


This is a good passage, and affords scope for some fine 
acting. We could, however, have wished that this tragedy 
presented incidents of a more pleasing nature than those on 
which the interest of the play mainly depends, 

It is true that such is the natural condition of the human 
mind, that it is ever ready to contemplate the horrible, with 
an inordinate amount of interest. The thief—the murderer 
—the adulterer—are all objects of interest—we will not say 
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pleasurable interest—but there is something about such 
characters that attracts and invites the attention, and throws 
a sort of halo around the acts of such individuals, that the 
mind loves to penetrate the mysteries in which they are ever 
involved, till it traces them to the termination of their career 
—rejoicing in the punishinent of the very vices which they 
have been almost admiring, and without which no interest 
would have been excited. 

But though the overthrow of vicious projects, which ap- 
peared to be advancing rapidly to prosperity, affords us plea- 
sure, it is tobe hoped that we dwell with much more gratifica- 
tion on those characters which present to our minds some of 
the delights to be found in the pursuit of virtue, and in the 
performance of incidents, which ever and anon call forth 
the display of the nobler feelings of the human heart, giving 
us a pleasurable glimpse—not of what man is—but what he 
might be. 

In the work before us, we have tlie dark side of human 
nature presented to our view, with but few flashes of bright- 
ness to relieve it. If this should be considered by some as 
a fault in the play, it certainly is the only one. 

Leonte’s natural desire to repel the insinuations, involving 
the fame of his mother, is well displayed, and would appear 
to much advantage on the stage. Guido, still finding Leonte 
hesitating, strives to stir up the deadly feelings which are 
agitating his own revengeful breast; but the youth finds 
refuge in reproof, which our author manages with much 
poetical skill :— 

LEONTE. 
Revenge is not for man! oh then, forget it! 
‘Tis Heaven’s dread charge, guarded so jealously, 
That he who with unhallowed hand essays 
To launch the awful bolt, finds it rebound, 
Drive deep in his own breast. To man is given 
A nobler arm—forgiveness ! 


Guido at length prevails on Leonte to join him, in return- 
ing to Parma, on his expedition of vengeance ; and, effecting 
= escape from the monastery of St. Mary, the second act 
ends. 

The third act opens with a scene in the palace of the Grand 
Duke Viotto. 

Andrea hands Viotto a letter, which has just been brought 
by a hasty messenger, from the Prior of St. Mary’s, who 
gives information of the flight of Leonte with Guido, intimat- 
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ing the deadly purpose they have in view. Whilst they are 
conversing, asecond messenger arrives, bringing tidings that, 
having in company with his fellows, who were despatched by 
Andrea to attack the fugitives, should they meet with them, 
carried their orders into effect, they had been unsuccessful, 
and that both his comrades fell in the contest, and he alone 
escaped to bring the news. 

Viotto fears his displacement from the ducal throne, and 
that the appearance of his father will bring his friends to his 
aid—those friends who believe him imbecile, and unfit, in 
consequence, to reign, and that the discovery that the old man 
is well in body and sane in mind, will raise public feeling in 
‘his favonr. 

The plot begins to thicken. Guido suddenly breaks in 
upon the brothers, who are about to fight, and having stopped 
the rencounter, by an interview with Viotto, in which the 
old man mentions his intention of reinstating himself on the 
throne, by proving Viotto to be the son of Andrea—the 
proofs being in his own possession. 

Here we have an effective scene— Guido states the fact that 
he is able to prove Viotto’s bastardy. Viotto assumes a care- 
less indifference at the intelligence, whilst the old man allows 
himself into being entrapped to shew his papers of proof. 
Viotto reads; but informs the old ex-Duke that if he will 
read a certain paper, which he gives him, he will find his 
00 vanish. While Guido reads the paper, Viotto coolly 

ights the documeht on which the old man’s case rests, at a 
taper standing on the table before him. Guido discovers 
the trick just in time to see the destruction of the paper, 
and guards entering at that moment, the old man is committed 
to their custody. This finishes the third act. 

As this act is taken up principally in the development of 
the plot, we have omitted to make extracts. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE DRAMA AND PAINTING. 


Tue friends of the drama have, during the last few years, 
witnessed a very great change in the arrangement of the 
dramatis persone, costume, scene, and the furniture intro- 
duced into a dramatic performance—a change in every way 
for the better; assisting the illusion of acting, giving greater 
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pleasure to the man of reading, and greatly conducive to the 
success of an author; it must, however, be clearly under- 
stood, that mere commonplace ideas cannot, or ought not, 
even with all these aids, to be forced upon the town instead 
of true tragedy, or comedy; although a dramatic trifle, a 
burletta, or a melo-dramatic effort may be tolerated, if the 
tailor, scene-painter, property-man, and manager have exerted 
themselves for that purpose. 

Propriety of scene, costume, and furniture, have been 
gradually advancing since the time when Garrick was accus- 
tomed to play Hamlet in a black velvet suit, bag-wig, and 
ruffles, and Othello in a lamp-blacked face, scarlet-laced coat, 
and cocked hat, because Othello was a military gentleman. 
Garrick first, John Kemble after him, attempted a reforma- 
tion. During John Kemble’s reign, or King John’s, or Black 
Jack’s, (which were his names behind the curtain,) some sub- 
stantial changes were made in the production of the clas- 
sical drama. Classicality was, in his time, the rage ; valuable 
works on the antiquities of the Greeks and Romans had been 
produced, which were of the greatest assistance to Kemble 
in placing on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, the classic 
plays of Shakspere and other authors; and to give due effect, 
a French tailor, from the Theatre Frangois, was expressly 
sent for, by whom the Roman togas now in use at Covent 
Garden were made. This care, however, does not appear to 
extend beyond the plays of classical subjects, as Falstaff was, 
and is, still played in nearly the identical costume worn as 
the military dress fashionable in the reign of George the First 
and Second. Hamlet, Romeo, Mercutio, Richard the Third, 
were all dressed in a compound of costume from the dates of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. Charles Kemble, dur. 
ing his reign, greatly improved upon this state of things, by 
engaging Mr. Planché, the dramatist and antiquary, to search 
for and design correct costume for several plays of the great 
bard. From the period of Charles Kemble’s management, 
much information was amassed respecting English antiqui- 
ties; costume became a subject of inquiry, and many 


- works were written upon armour and weapons, Gothic 


architecture, and furniture. The names of Strutt, Smith, 
Meyrick, Pugin, Shaw, Fosbrooke, Ellis, and others, are fa- 
miliar to artists, and ought to be so to theatrical managers. 
Mr. Macready, upon assuming the reins of theatrical govern- 
ment, wisely profited by the artists’ and antiquarians’ labours, 
and the pays produced under his management were astonish- 
ing for the general accuracy of costume, liberal expenditure, 
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scenery, furniture, and the whole stage effect. But the 
great size of the Theatres Royal, the internal debt they have 
incurred, the extensive free list, reducing the manager's pro- 
fits, the charges for admission, and a change in the popular 
amusements, all combine to close the great theatres upon the 
tragic and comic poets of our country; consequently, the 
Haymarket, Sadler’s Wells, and the theatre at Marylebone, 
have been obliged to shelter our otherwise houseless bards. 

Historical and romantic painting has undergone a pre- 
cisely similar change, from an absurd cast of costume, to 
propriety in this respect; and it is curious to see the stage 
and the canvass reflecting each other’s image at this time as 
well as in past years. ‘The same want of research is shewn 
in the Boydell Gallery, which, as our readers know, is a col- 
lection of engravings after pictures by our best artists, illus- 
trative of the works of Shakspere, and the same absurd 
mixture of costume clothed the actors on the stage as well 
as the figures on the canvass. Hamilton, Smirke, Opie, and 
the other artists, were content to adopt the costume they saw on 
the stage or at fancy balls, and in defiance of propriety, clothe 
all their figures in such heterogenous dresses—and without 
thought as to the date—only excepting the classical plays 
or scenes; while, on the other hand, actors having no autho- 
rity to study, or without controul on the part of the manage- 
ment, dressed their characters just according to their own 
fancy ; or if a particular figure or costume happened to strike 
them in any picture, it was at once adopted, so that “ bad led 
to worse,” and nonsense, as far as costume was concerned, 
reigned triumphant, both on the stage and on the canvass. 

Messrs. Strutt, Stothard, Hamilton, Smith, Meyrick, and 
Planché, have effected the present change in the costume now 
adopted by actors and artists; while in furniture, scenery, 
and general arrangements, Pugin, Shaw, Hunt, Richardson, 
and others, have produced works which can be safely fol- 
lowed. 

On the Continent, propriety of costume has preceded its 
general — in England, and we, therefore, find our 
French neighbours are scrupulously correct in these respects, 
both in their stage arrangements and in their historical pic- 
tures. The great care which characterized the production of 
** Much ado about Nothing,” “ Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
‘“‘Hamlet,” ‘ King Lear,” “ Henry V.” and other plays, 
under Mr. Macready’s management, with comedy under that 
of Madame Vestris, and the same attention to propriety now 
carried on by Mr. Phelps at Sadler's Wells, Mr. Webster at 
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the Haymarket, and Mrs. Warner at the Marylebone theatre, 
have elevated the mise en scene to an art, of which former 
stage-managers had but a faint idea, and it is this art with 
which we propose to deal in our magazine. 

As we shall not attempt to instruct the stage-manager in 
his business, well knowing that the technicalities of different 
professions differ greatly, so we shall hope to escape the im- 
putation of vanity ; but while we thus sue for indulgence from 
manager Strut, we must take the liberty to indicate to the 
despots of the stage, in what manner the art of composition 
applies as well to the grouping of actors on the stage, as to 
the grouping of figures on a canvass.” 

Time was, when a common parlour chair, with merely a 
cover thrown over it, did duty in genteel comedy, in tragedy, 
and in melo-drama, just as a scene in Regent-street or Picca- 
dilly represented a street in Rome, Athens, or any street, 
anywhere ; but travelling, sketch-books, and a general spread 
of knowledge upon the subjects render such carelessness or 
meanness now a dangerous course for a manager to adopt, and 
only in very humble establishments are these anomalies found. 
Most theatrical managers vie with each other ina liberal 
supply of means for providing stage effect. 

The actor, if thoroughly intent upon his profession, con- 
siders himself, from the moment of his appearance, to his 
exit, as presenting a series of pictures, in which propriety of 
costume and action are all fully considered ; language, em- 
phasis, and style of delivery belong to the theatrical critic, 
and though we will not touch upon that part of the actor’s 
profession, we propose only to consider the stage as a picture, 
and the proscenium as the frame ; and in this view we are (at 
least to ourselves) perfectly justified, for the liberal expen- 
diture of our theatrical managers affords every scope for 
completeness of stage effect, and it only requires the manager 
to listen to artistic hints, or to study composition, in order to 
produce, at every change of scene or of grouping, the most 
pleasing effects, of one or two figures, or, in a general as- 
sembly of the dramatis persone, a fine and extensive com- 
position. 

Having premised so much, it is our intention to devote a 
portion of our Magazine to artistic critiques upon the drama, 
and to elucidate, in the course of these criticisms, the prin- 
ciples of art upon which much of the beauty of the mise 
en scene depends. 

The justly merited praise which Mrs. Warner has ob- 
tained since her management of the Theatre, Marylebone, 
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commenced, was corroborated by the manner in which she 
placed Moore’s tragedy of the “ Gamester” upon her stage ; 
and although we sball not give it unqualified praise in our 
present critique, it was, to general observers, a close approxi- 
mation to excellent. 

The tragedy dates about 1755, and appears to have been 
similar in that time to Marston's play of the ‘ Patrician’s 
Daugther” in ours; that is, an attempt to write a tragedy 
upon the probable events of domestic life, and in which the 
actors appeared in the ordinary costume. The tragedy of 
the ‘“* Gamester” also possesses the merit of being a play for 
all time, for the slightest alteration would make it act well, 
and consistently, in the present costume. The costume, then, 
of 1740 to 1755, or even a little earlier, might with propriety 
be adopted; but that in which most of the actors appear, as 
it is done at the Theatre Marylebone, dates later, about 
1780 or 1788; this isnot a great sin certainly, but supposing 
1788 to be the date adopted, it would have greatly aided the 
general effect, if the ladies’ costume had been also of that 
date. Artists know, as well as stage managers, the necessity 
of sombre hues and subdued colouring to produce a melan- 
choly tone of feeling; and, therefore, some characters intro- 
duced in Hogarth’s prints, or Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portraits, 
or Stothard’s illustrations to Harrison’s Novelist, would have 
afforded a tragic and melancholy costume to Mrs. Beverley, 
and also to her husband the Gamester. Mr.jBeverley’s cos- 
tume (to our eye) would have been better had he been dressed 
in a velvet coat with a little embroidery, instead of a heavy 
and ordinary-looking court suit, the more so as Lewson (his 
friend) was attired in so gay a dress, that it gave a common 
and tradesmanlike appearance to Beverley, the chief actor. 

Assuming the date for the dresses to be 1780 or ’88, there 
was (excepting the ladies) little to wish altered. Hair 
powder and tragedy can go together. The scenery was tole- 
rably correct, except in the saloon where the gamester is 
discovered sitting, a ruined man, which was a hall or saloon 
of the date of the Renaissance, instead of the debased Louis 
Quatorze style, namely, Louis Quinze; nevertheless, it 
elicited, as it deserved, a hearty round of applause. The 
beauty of the scene, richly-gilt chairs, covered in velvet, 
thrown down, extinguished wax candles, cards strewed about, 
half-emptied decanters, &c., all betokened study and active 
management. The street scene at night, where Jarvis, the 
steward, seeks to console his half frantic master, was very 
effective, both in the scene painting, the grouping of the 
figures, and the acting, as was also the last scene in prison. 
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Mr. Johnson, as Stukely, played the part quietly and ad- 
mirably, and appeared really, either by nature or by study, to 
have been a gentleman of the powder and ruffle period; his 
deportment was correct, his action good, and perpetually re- 
minded us of the puritans of that date, for certain costume 
produced certain attitudes, which are characteristic of the 
period; and it is essential in old comedy to preserve the 
turned out toe, the erect well poised attitude, the snuff: box, 
stick, sword, buckles, ruffles, and cocked hat, the latter more 
frequently under one arm than on the head; also the hand 
placed inside the waistcoat, the ruffle being displayed. These 
attitudes belonging to the time of minuets, and hair powder, 
are constantly found in pictures and prints of that date, in 
theatrical prints especially, and being so characteristic, should 
be closely studied by the artist and the actor. 

Mr. Graham, as Beverley, was gentlemanly, natural, and 
forcible ; but his general appearance was somewhat injured 
by a slight stooping of the head, which seemed as if it might 
destroy the equilibrium of his figure, and certainly marred the 
flowing line, considered so essential to beauty. “Mr. Cooke, 
as Jarvis, was well dressed—his attitudes good—his acting 
excellent. Mr. J. C. Vining, ,as Lewson, would have much 
improved his clever impersonation of this part, if he had 
been more solid in his style of deciamation, and in his atti- 
tudes. His legs were not well arranged so as to support his 
body gracefully, and betrayed a want of attention to the 
works, or the theatrical portraits by the artists of the last 
century. ‘The same remarks apply to Dawson and Bates, 
Stukely’s confederates; true, they might be gentlemen, or 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Warner’s Mrs. Beverley is well known, and the tears 
she draws from the audience must assure her of her success 
in this part. 

Her exquisite acting would not have suffered in the least 
by her being dressed in the same date of costume as the 
gentlemen adopted. Mrs. Siddons produced wonderful ef- 
fect in the costume of the last century. So could Mrs. 
Warner. 

Charlotte (Beverley’s sister) was prettily acted by Miss 
Angell; but the dress was of yesterday. 

A few hints given by an artist, but of course modified by 
stage necessities, would speedily overcome these slight objec- 
tions, and render the tout ensemble of a play as faultless as 
many of those produced with so much artistic skill on the 
French stage. 
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‘The Pantomime which followed had some beautifully painted 
scenes; the Isle of Beauty was charming, on the light scale 
of colour; a landscape, with a waterfall, was also sweetly 
painted, reminding us of a picture by Ruysdael; the fairy- 
like portion was also skilfully arrayed, the colour light and 
joyous; the magic car and transformations in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the machinist, property-man, the artist, and 
the management. A crowded audience bore testimony, by 
their rounds of hand musketry, to the beautiful manner of 
putting on the Christmas treat, and seemed to relish highly 
the capital jokes introduced; the grace and agility of Mr. 
Howell, the Harlequin, and the brimful measure of fun in 
Mr. T. Matthews, the Clown. 

At the Olympic Theatre, Mr. Gustavus V. Brooke has 
made, what in theatrical parlance is designated a “‘ great hit,” 
for the house ‘was crammed to excess in order to see his per- 
formance of Othello. His person is good, and his attitudes 
frequently well chosen—sometimes possessing great dignity ; 
his voice has great compass with the lower tones, rich and 
deep; his declamatory passages calm and grand in delivery, 
possessing great force and point. These are admirable qua- 
lities in a tragedian; but to our ear the style, although one 
of great physique, requires cultivation, which an acquaint- 
ance with a refined London audience would induce; and with 
the opinion that Mr. Brooke, by careful study, will become 
an ernament to the stage, we will refer to that artistic view 
of the play, which is especially the business of this depart- 
ment of our Magazine. 

As the company at the Olympic appears to be one formed 
of London favourites, who are without engagements at other 
theatres, and the resources of the management rather re- 
stricted, it would be unfair to find fault with many points 
which would involve expense. The scenery is not quite 
equal to that at other theatres, in design or execution; and 
some glaring defects were observable, which require but 
little, if indeed any, farther expense. The views in Venice 
were tolerably good, but were marred by having the wings 
of London scenes,—red brick houses, with square win- 
dows, and a-portion of Regent-street architecture. Othello’s 
head-quarters were of the date of Louis Quinze, and the 
chairs and furniture of the period of Anne—anachronisms 
too bad for the present day. It appears strange, that with 
the guides to propriety now easily accessible—such as the 
{ilustrated Shakspere, published by Charles. Knight—the 


books by Planché, especially upon Shaksperian costume, 
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weapons, &c., that mistakes should be so constantly made. 
In these works, every dress required in the tragedy of Othello 
is distinctly figured—with the reasons and authoritics given; 
but all throuch the acted play, no change of Othello’s cos- 
tume takes place—-whether before the Senate—in the habit 
of peace—or whether upon a warlike expedition against the 
‘‘Ottomites.” The same is the case with Desdemona, in 
doors, or out—no change—no cloak, cap, or bonnet, to mark 
the difference—of being in Othello’s castle, or having just 
disembarked from the galley. Mr. Stuart’s [ago was an ad- 
mirable performance ; but neither lago nor Cassio bore any 
military sign about them. In Plancheé’s book of the costumes 
of this play, Iago has (and Cassio also), a buff coat, to which 
Cassio alludes in the scene where Roderigo makes a pass at 
him. They ought also to have a silver scarf of the colours 
of the captain under which they served—this being the 
origin of the officer’s crimson sash. 

At the Olympic, these discrepancies of costume may be ac- 
counted for, as no doubt each actor or actress dresses from 
their own private wardrobe, and therefore, after their indivi- 
jual taste; but whenever a play is dressed by the manage- 
nent, the dresses should be in strict conformity with given 
tuthorities,—even in this case, such dresses as the maneage- 
nent supplied, although not absolutely correct, were sufii- 
‘lently near,—such as that of the Duke of Venice, the 
“stradoits—the Halberdiers—and the Senators. The scene 
n the Council Chamber was well put on, and the effect of 
he illuminated town, good. The whole well deserved the 
oatronage which is bestowed upon the exertions of the ma- 
nager and company. 





NOCTES DRAMATIC. 
By THE AvuTuor or “ Peeps into SHAKSPERE.” 


A chat about things old and new. 


How sweetly does any mention of the olden time come to 
us! Its various manners and customs possess a peculiar inte- 
rest, and we look back upon them with a fondness and almost 
respect, which those of our own time fail to excite. It is the 
blessed gift of memory to invest with tender charms each 
scene on which it rests, and as we ponder o’er the days of 
yore, many a dream of sweet romance arises in the mind. 
All that was uncouth is softened and subdued by the mellow 
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tints of time, and we gaze upon them in imagination, taking 
in only their general and pleasing traits, as we do from the 
mountain brow upon the valley with its little hamlet, whose 
tout ensemble charms us, but whose details, as we stray 
through its narrow and rugged streets, are certainly very re- 
mote from the picturesque. 

We muse on tilt and tournament, with all their associations 
of bright eyes and waving kerchiefs, glancing spears and dan- 
cing feather, of moonlit towers, and opening lattices, while we 
hear the gay serenade floating to us on the breeze of even- 
ing; and tliese are very sweet thoughts too, but we transform 
objects strangely : we never think of the cumbrous and un- 
gatnly armour which cased those gallant knights of imagina- 
tion, invonveniently interfering with the grace and agility 
we picture nor do we ever remember that the lady’s bower, 
which to our fancy is the home of elegance and comfort, a 
dwelling of Flora, was what many a peasant of our day 
would deem absolute misery, nor, that when she opened her 
lattice, whose crooked panes of horn were not favourable to 
the wooing of the sunbeams, or the more gentle pleadings of 
Cynthia, to wave her snowy kerchief of homespun fineness, 
in answer to the dulcet lay of love, whose melody, however 
dear to her, would natheless sound but harshly to a modern 
ear, consider that it was hymned by lungs more apt to 
shout the battle-cry, and fingers far more used to “ actions 
in the tented field,” than to the well-strung cords of the soft 
lute. But blessings on thee, gentle Fancy, for veiling these 
unpleasing realities from us! we have enough of stern reality 
in every-day life to clog our spirits, and we are almost angry 
with ourselves for saying aught which could, though but for 
a moment, destroy the fair illusion. The same transforma- 
tion is felt most strongly in our own lives. Who does not 
look back upon his childhood with pleasure, whether the 
scenes that memory dwells on be joyous or sad; though sor- 
row be the prominent feature in the retrospect, even that 
sternest of all stern realities has lost its sting, and the sun- 
shine rests where not a flickering ray once shone to cheer us 
with its presence. And perhaps the same feeling blends un- 
consciously with those fashionable whims, the collection of 
old pictures, and old china, which have so long continued in 
vogue. We call them whims, although they have an appa- 
rently sound foundation whereon to rest. No one could re- 
frain from admiring the works of the divine Raffaelle, and the 
glorious band whose names are ever associated with his; but 
we have a supreme contempt for the folly which seeks out 
every dingy daub, not for any intrinsic merit, but simply 
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because it is dingy, and has the appearance of age—marks 
probably acquired in the garret, to whose cobwebs it has been 
consigned by some true connoisseur, who, knowing its real 
value, treated it accordingly. How widely this mania is ex- 
tended, a glance into our galleries and drawing-rooms will at 
once discover. With the latter we confess we have no sym- 
pathy, other than the recollection it brings of our grandmo- 
thers in all the glory of brocade, high-heeled shoes, and hair- 
powder. 

But there is another relic of the olden time which en- 
joys a nominal reputation, and although it is one justly me- 
riting our utmost reverence, we grieve to say, is now only 
esteemed by tradition and without actual knowledge—we 
mean the olden dramatists. It is the custom to speak of them 
in many a laudative strain, and to descant in a vague and un- 
discriminating manner on their genius, but if question be made, 
few will be found who know even the titles of their works, 
and as to anything further, it is hopeless. But this verbal 
homage, though it be but lip-service, is not wholly without a 
moral; it denotes a foregone conclusion, a veneration of their 
works which has been handed down through sequent genera- 
tions, and though now its voice hath ceased and echo only 
bears the whisper, yet we still bow to some faint motion of 
the spirit ; excited, we scarce know how. As one of the poets 
of whom we speak has beautifully expressed it— 


33% ** Having clasp’d a rose 
Within my palm, the rose being ta’en away, 
My hand retains a little breath of sweet.” 
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So itis; the flower hath gone, ay, withered, but still its fra- 
grance finds a little dwelling-place within the soul, and thence 
all silently it wreathes with thought. 

We are too much accustomed to take things for granted 
which are delivered to us, to form opinions from mere hear- 
say, whilst our indolence prevents the exercise of that judg- 
ment and examination which alone can warrant us in forming 
one. Did we reflect how much we oft-times lose by such a 
course, we would less frequently pursue it. ‘The present is 
an instance—a mine of precious thought lies ‘neath our feet, 
and yet we are content to know the treasure is, without 
ene forth a hand to grasp it. And, truly, the works of 

yly, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Decker, Webster, and a host 
of other worthies who lumined the world at a time when, 
comparatively speaking, darkness enshrouded it, stealing 
over the mind like morning sunbeams ushering in a day of 
light, are enriched with beauties which would amply repay 
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any trouble in their research. It is true that there is a mul- 
titude of writings of that day, and even by the same men 
who elsewhere shine so brightly, wherein the good is as 
‘two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff, you may seek 
all day ere you find them; and when you have them, they 
are not worth the search:” but when these are expunged, 
there is amply sufficient left to raise a monument of immor- 
tality. 

Modern times have nothing worthy of being compared 
with the olden dramatists—our present writers are certainly 
not to be mentioned in the same breath. Knowles, who is 
generally placed at the head of the list, is a decided imitator 
of their style, and, to our minds, an unsuccessful one—the 
attempt is too evident, and as it is but an assumption of their 
crudity of style, without their powerful and original ideas, 
we think it materially injures his productions. ‘The tenor 
of his mind is so essentially modern, that thus, to use the 
olden mode of expression, seems like tacking an old piece ot 
cloth into a new garment, making both appear worse. Bulwer 
has not thisfault, but he has others equally serious, He 
has, doubtless, occasionally a passage whose melodious rhythm 
and poetical thoughts linger on the ear, but taken as a whole, 
there is nothing im him—nothing solid or deep—nothing 
which rises above the description of ‘ pretty.” The difler- 
ence between him and those of old is mueh the same as that 
vetwixt the Oxford-street exquisite and Diogenes in his 
ub—the one displaying the whole extent of his brains in 
he cut of his coat—the other, careless of outward appear- 
ances, but richly stored inwardly with true wisdoin, and 
although “ frosty” at the same time ‘‘ kindly.” Of Talfourd, 
we think much from the specimens he has given.. Marston 
is a poet, but he is not a dramatic one; his inspiration is for 
the closet, not the theatre. We wish the distinction were 
more generally,regarded than it is, for though a dramatist in 
the higher branches of his art must be a poet, it by no means 
follows that.every poet is a dramatist, After mentioning 
Lovell, and one. or two more, there remain. but. afew sma!! 
fry, whose-names,. scarcely. known now, will ina few short 
years fade from the earth. Jike a summer cloud. 

How great‘is.the change which-has come over the world of 
mind, in this branch of literature, since the days of ‘ the 
good Queen Bess”-—-good through association, if nothing else. 
Genius has been taken from the few whom the muses made 
their peculiar heralds and. given to. the many, here a little 
and there a little; till. by division and subdivision scarcely 
any substantial and tangible proof of its existence now re- 
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mains. Our minds are cast in a totally different mould from 
those of our forefathers; we have lost their depth and 
solidity, and have become shallow and flimsy. Disliking 
their bold and unpolished style of composition, notwith- 
standing the richness of their materials, we have turned to 
the opposite extreme; we pay infinite attention to measure 
and rhythm; we seek out all high-flown and sounding 
phrases to please the ear and the eye, and satisfied thereby, 
we overlook the fundamental part. Provided the girger- 
bread be well gilt, we care not how insipid itis. Our spirits 
sympathize with the spirit of our age—the steam engine! 
Impressed with new ideas of speed and materialism through 
its agency, we have becoine cursory and superficial in thought. 

Now-a-days, if a man would write a book of travel, he 
jumps into a railway carriage, and is whisked along at the 
rate of forty miles an hour; he looks out at the window and 
views the scenery moving like a panorama around him; he 
has scarcely fixed his eyes on a beautiful spot, a sunny lake, 
a wooded slope, than—whiz—he is past it, and there comes a 
factory chimney, whilst ‘ the sky changes” with a vengeance ; 
he has but a glance at them, and after that fashion does he 
write. But our steady pacing ancestors saddled their nags, 
and with their holsters before them, set off on their month’s 
journey of two hundred miles. They did not fly past every- 
thing which attracted their notice, and content themselves 
merely with a glimpse; they did not skim over the surface 
of things like us, nor did they rouse themselves from a me- 
ditation at the sound of a railway bell, hinting to them the 
necessity of thinking even, at a certain rate per hour. No, 
they did not deem it incumbent upon them to gallop past 
every rural spot where Nature and Beauty, twin sisters, had 
made their dwelling; but, if it so pleased them, they might 
tarry for an hour together and “ moralize the spectacle”— 
might lie upon the verdant sward, and listen whilst the brook 
sang ditties to them, and the bees brought thronging fancies, 
sweet as their own honey—gazing upon some smiling land- 
scape. In short, they pondered—we jump at conclusious. 

Teeepnring the Drama to a pyramid, they were in every 
point of view the base, solid and substantial, the pedestal on 
which the whole building rests‘; and now we have woefully 
tapered up. 

Dean Swift, wittily and sarcastically exclaimed against the 
ancients for forestalling all his ideas; and those who study 
the o'd masters, have this frequently recalled to their minds. 
We are much more indebted to the past, then we commonly 
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admit, and in subsequent “evenings” we may point out a 
few rather strange coincidences, between the very first mo- 
dern writers and those of old; we would give them no harsher 
term, for wé by no means assert that there has been any 
intentional spoliation, and we mention them only as facts, 
which bear upon the subject in question. 

And let it not be supposed, that we seek to undervalue the 
genius of our own age—no one could feel greater pride in 
the glorious names which adorn its annals than ourselves, but 
as regards the branch of literature whose claims we are dis- 
cussing, we are compelled to admit that the mantle of the 
olden Dramatists has not fallen upon the shoulders of any 
in this day. We cannot, however, but regret the impurities 
that so grievously mar their works, defacing inspirations 
otherwise of perfect beauty. We object most strongly to 
anything which passes the boundary, so properly drawn be- 
twixt refinement and coarseness, and more especially in poe- 
try, which, from its very nature, is destroyed by the slightest 
taint of impurity, and we would deal mercilessly with all that 
does really pas this Rubicon. Much, however, may be 
said in their extenuation; we must remember that very 
many of those expressions, which to our modern ears bear 
offensive significance, were then used and understood ina 
very different sense ; respecting such passages, we have no- 
thing to say but “‘honi soit qui maly pense ;” for it is as 
unfair to criticise the language of an olden writer by the 
standard of modern phraseology, as it would be to call him 
illiterate because his spelling would crack the skull of any 
Priscian of this day. And then it should also be borne in 
mind, that they professed to give delineations of the charac- 
ters and manners of their own times—and to have made their 
gallants and boors talk like the drawing-room lacqueys of 
this, would have been ridiculous. Doubtless, however, there 
is much that had better been away, however we may attempt 
to palliate and excuse it. 

We confess there is a great deal of cant and absurdity too 
in our treatment of these writers. We never take up a 
modern edition of their works without being disgusted—if 
there has been a single word admitted, however small, how- 
ever obviously a slip of the pen, the want is supplied in a 
parenthesis, with a long note appended to proclaim the name 
of the talented individual, who first discovered that the author 
was as liable to omit a trifling word in the haste of composi- 
tion, as any thick-skulled mortal amongst us. No, no, we 
would permit no tampering with the text of an author, but 
for heaven's sake let us not make such a fuss about a mistake, 
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which, whether it lie at the door of the author or printer's 
devil, is equally unimportant. 

It is not a little curious to mark the gradual progress of 
the drama from its infantine state, through the various 
stages of Miracle and Moral Plays, Mysteries, and Inter- 
ludes, at first slow and almost imperceptible, until having 
passed, though timidly, into the realms of Comedy, the strides 
became more rapid and decided, and at length the emboldened 
spirits assayed the more lofty paths of ‘Tragedy. 

Miracle Plays, the origin of the drama in this country, 
were of the simplest construction, and had for their subject— 
plot it could not be called—some scripture story, such as that 
of Cain and Abel. They were introduced by the monks, 
during the twelfth century, perchance to excite a more lively 
interest in their own teachings; but, in truth, the novelty 
must have gone far to create their popularity, as the very 
best of them are most dry and uninteresting, and words and 
metre are both of the rudest description. The Interludes, 
though they were certainly a vast improvement upon the 
former, were still much inferior in point of action and inte- 
rest to Comedy; yet still they manifested evident signs of 
near approximation to that style. 

The actual performance on the stage, too, kept no unequal 
pace with the advance of the written drama. At first, all 
plays were performed by children trained for the purpose by 
the monks, and these retained undisputed possession of the 
field for many long years; but as fresh vigour became infused 
into the dramas, an occasional opposition began to be exhi- 
bited, and attempts were made to introduce performances by 
those of more mature age; and notwithstanding the disap- 

robation with which the innovation was at first encountered, 
it continued increasing in reputation, and at length became 
-established, as the dramatists allowed themselves greater 
scope, and soared above the capacity of their juvenile rivals, 
who, however, still continued their efforts, and are noticed 
,by Shakspere as enjoying a popularity even in his day. 
_ How brilliant must have been the course of the drama 
after the Interlude merged into Comedy, the works which 
have been handed down to us most amply testify. And we 
can conceive the rapid and wondering transition of public 
opinion from the dull simplicity of the Interlude, to the 
beauties of the new style, since even now we look back on 
them with such admiration and reverence, spite of the lapse 
,of time, and the alteration in the current of thought. Aye, 
and instead of “ familiarity breeding contempt,” the more 
N2 
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we know them, the more we admire. They have long been 
our companions, our friends, and they are dearer because 
they are old friends. Many a winter evening have we spent 
with them beside the cheerful ingle, whilst the gruff winds 
rumbled in the chimney, and the hail battered on the win- 
dows; and many a pleasant chat have we had together, so 
pleasant, that “ the witching time of night” still stole upon 
us unperceived. And now we will endeavour to impart the 
same pleasure to as many as will, doubting none, that they 
who do become acquainted with them, will never have cause 
for regret, but soon love them as dearly as ourselves. 

But our lamp is waxing dim and sleepy, (small blame to it 
on this oceasion), and the ticking lecture of our time-piece 
at our theft from the night, growing fearfully distinct and 
solemn ; so we must no longer disregard their friendly coun- 
sels, but at once say ‘‘ Good night” and * aw revoir /” 


THE STRANGE BED; OR, A NIGHT AT A ROADSIDE INN. 
By B. A. R. 


A protracted attack of what I believe medical men call 
“‘ dyspepsia,’ compelled me, in the year 182—, to seek the 
fashionable shores of Brighton in search of health. 

While at that place I was advised by an intimate friend to 
seek the professional advice of one Dr. ———, a retired 
physician, who lived some miles further south, and whose 
reputation was great. Feeling anxious to lose no chance, 
however small, of recruiting my declining health, I deter- 
mined to start on an equestrian expedition, in search of 
Dr. ————,, and, having obtained a note of introduc- 
tion from my friend, by the aid of the landlord of the inn, | 
was enabled to select a smart little chesnut cob from the 
stable of mine host. 

Accordingly, having partaken of a light breakfast, one 
morning in December, 182—, I mounted the sturdy little 
nag provided for me, and forthwith turned his head towards 
the memorable South-downs. 

It was a beautiful morning. The air was clear and cold ; 
and the sun was just scaring the frozen dew drops, which 
capped the cumbered blades of grass, and the huge bold hills 
which greet the traveller as he approaches the little town of 
Lewes, were about to doff their crystal robes for the more 
sombre garments of brownish green—the peculiar appearance 
which the South-down hills present all the year round. 
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The face of nature smiled—though not the ruddy smile of 


summer—but withal,a cheerful smile. ‘The trees, it is true, 
were void of foliage, but yet they did not droop. The 
hedges, though not green, were thick and bushy; and the 
birds ever and anon hopped from twig to twig in cheerful 
search of nature’s provisions. 

Ths scenery of this part of England is pecuhar. The 
boldness of the hills is remarkable,—the ridge of mountain 
being unbroken, save by occasional bushes of furze, which 
are spread here and there, sometimes in large patches, and 
more frequently in solitary tufts; so that the line of hill is 
continuous almost as far as the eye can reach. 

The sharpness of the air induced me to ply my Bucephalus 
well with my heels, so that in a very short time the hills that 
immediately surrounded the pretty little town of Lewes hove 
in view. On completing a rather sharp and curving ascent 
in the road, the Castle of Lewes, with its ivy-clad tower, 
bursts upon the sight. This building seems considerably 
elevated above the level of the surrounding house-tops; 
indeed, it appears as if its foundations commenced in the 
chimney-pots of the houses below. The town is surrounded 
by hills on all sides, which contribute uiuch to the beauty of 
the landscape. 

On reaching Lewes, I found that my place of destination 
was yet some seven miles distant; so, resolving to refresh 
my inward man, and at the s:me time to rest my horse, I 
drew up at the first good inn I could find, and having con- 
signed my Rosinante to the care of the ostler, after re- 
cruiting my strength with a mutton-chop and some stout, I 
set forth to look at the town. 

Lewes is very peculiarly situated. It reminds me of the 
seven hills on which Rome was built; but in th's respect I 
must think that it perhaps outvies the ancient Capital of 
ltaly, seeing that it must be built on at least fourteen. You 
cannot get in or out of Lewes, on any one side of it, without 
having to descend one very steep hill, and mount another. 
This circumstance, no doubt, in former times, added con- 
siderably to its importance. From its hills, the surrounding 
coast, to a very considerable extent, can be plainly observed ; 
hence the position of the town as a sort of defence upon the 
coast is obvious. 

-I found so much to occupy my attention profitably in this 
little town, that I remained longer in it than I should have 
done; so that, by the time I was mounted for my journey, 
I had but an hour’s light before me. 

Following the direction by which I had been instructed, 
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I left Lewes by what is called the Offham road, and here 
I was indeed struck by the beauty of the scene. It was a 
lovely afternoon, the sun was assuming that golden tint, 
which is particularly discernible in the declining day, and 
which seems to take the place of the bright yellow trees of 
the early morning, and a corresponding degree of what artist’s 
call ** warmth of colouring” was imparted to the scene. On 
leaving the town, the road ascends very considerably, so that 
on the main road you are elevated above the ground on the 
right, whilst to your left is a continuation of the chain of 
hills, which extends almost from Brighton to considerably 
beyond Lewes. Thus, the Offham road is a sort of medium 
line between the hills on the left and the low land on the 
right, in which lies the bed of the river Ouse. 

I was so struck by the beauty of the view, that notwith- 
standing the sharpness of the cold air, I stopped to gaze upon 
the scene. 

Stretched at my feet lay the river, winding its serpentine 
course along its peaceful banks, until it disappears among 
the trees, far, far beyond; the stream, appearing to issue 
from the town, glides silently at the feet of the nodding wil- 
lows, until it reaches the locks, beyond which it seems to 
decrease in breadth, until it is lost in the distance, appear- 
ing but a mere strip of water to the sight. 

In front, the eye has an immense range of vision, these 
parts of the country being flatter, and not so hilly ; and there 
the eye can scarce distinguish where the mountains end in 
clouds, the horizon being enveloped in dark blue ether, 
which dims the further progress of the sight. 

Passing through a toll-gate, which is very picturesquely 
situated, I reached the little village of Offham, and here an 
angle of the road excludes the distant objects from the sight. 

The shades of evening were now fast closing upon me, and 
Thad yet some distance to travel. It was obvious that the 
object of my mission could not be accomplished that night. 

However, I rode on for some miles, resolving to locate 
myself at some inn near the house of Dr. ,» whom I 
“sr then wait upon early in the morning. 

he improvements which have taken place in travelling 


during the last few years, have had the effect of rendering 
the road-side inn—that comfortable little refuge for the 
weary—a comparative rarity. From time immemorial, the 
hostelry has been famed. When England was distracted by 
civil wars, the road-side inns were places of rendezvous for 
_ the various partizans; each one generally being patronized 

by one particular party, holding certain political sentiments. 
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Here, as frequently as circumstances would permit in those 
disturbed times, those friends and neighbours, who had oe- 
casion to venture so far from their homes, would take up 
their abode for the night, being fearful to travel after dark ; 
spending the long winter evening in quatling their cups of 


sack, and discussing—when they were sure of the fidelity of 


their companions—the perilous politics of those turbulent 
times. 

The responsibilities, therefore, of mine host in those days 
were great. It was a matter of the greatest importance to 
friend Boniface, that he should know the sentiments of those 
who were in the habit of favouring him with their custom. 
In the days of Cavaliers and Roundheads, in spite of the 
best endeavours of the landlord to preserve peace, the most 
sanguinary scuffles would ensue, when partizans of both 
sides had gained admittance to the hostelry. The imbibition 
of sundry flagons of good old ale would generally be fol- 
lowed by some exhibition of quarrelsome badinage, and as 
no other subject was scarce broached, save the Puritanical 
cant of the ‘‘ Red-nosed Noll,” or the vagaries of the thought- 
less monarch, high words soon gave place to the more une- 
quivocal mode of enforcing arguments—main force, which 
generally ended seriously. 

However, as the times gradually softened down into a more 
peaceable condition, so, of course, the road-side inn became 
amore comfortable place of rest for the weary traveller of 
the present day, who so far differs from his valiant ancestors 
in perferring his own comfort to a quarrelsome disputation 
on the state of the political world. 

But now, even the old remnant of feudal times, “ the road- 
side inn,” tmust soon disappear, to be seen no more. 

At the time of which J am now writing, the great levia- 
than, Steam, had not Jaid waste the broad lands of Sussex, 
so that still “the Road” occupied its primitive position. 
Since then the aspect of matters has changed. 

But to my story. Having determined, as I have men- 
tioned, to put up jor the night at the nearest inn, after an 
hour’s ‘riding I drew up before a spacious looking house, with 
a huge sign-board dangling before it, indicative of the pur- 
poses to which the house was applied. The evening had be- 
come too dark to enable meto distinguish the sign, but I 
soon learned that I had arrived at ‘‘ The Jolly Duchess.” 

The house appeared to be one of the old Elizabethan 
edifices, the rooms being large and spacious, the windows 
high and narrow, and divided into compartments. I made 
my way through the high and wide doorway, and following 
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the direction of the landlord, I ascended a wide oaken stair- 
case, and was introduced into what they were pleased to cail 
“the parlour,” but which had been the hall. It was a lofty 
room, having at its further end a capacious fireplace, so exten- 
sive indeed, as to contain seats for at least six persons in the 
chimney corner. On the hearth was a very large wood fire, 
on which the yet unlighted logs were piled so high as to give 
great promise of a cheering conflagration in a short time. 

Before the fire was an oaken table covered with the 
necessary implements for drinking ; port-wine bottles, spirit 
decanters, tumblers and hot-water jugs, wine-glasses filled 
with cigars, &c.; and round the table were seated several 
persons engaged in disposing of these various creature com- 
forts, and seemingly well pleased with their occupation. 
Having drawn towards the cheerful fire, | began to examine 
more minutely the general appearance of my companions. 
The countenance of my next neighbour plainly told he was 
of Hibernian descent ; indeed it were easy to discover from 
the oud tone of Mr. Patrick Rooney’s voice, more especially 
when he enlarged upon the fact of his being still kept out 
of the enjoyment of a very large estate witha verv long 
name which I have forgotten, as well as by his dialect, that 
he was a genuine son of the Emerald Isle. In person Mr. 
Rooney might not perhaps be called handsome, but pleasing ; 
his features being generally good, but ever wearing a 
peculiarly quizzical appearance, which added to the humor- 
ous expression of his countenance. 

Iie seemed a well-dressed and gentlemanly man, evidently 
well bred, and had, it appeared, been hunting that day, but 
his horse falling suddenly lame, he had taken up his quarters 
for the night at the inn. Mr. Patrick Rooney talked very 
fast and very loud; so that he was not long in acquainting 
me with the circumstances which found him in the dilemma 
I have named. 1, in my turn, briefly narrated the occasion 
of my visit to “ The Jolly Duchess,” not forgetting that part 
of my mission which involved Dr. —--, whose advice I was 
anxious to obtain 

Pat Rooney—for by this abbreviation I shall distinguish 
him, expressed himself delighted at the occasion of our 
meeting ; adding that Dr. —— was an intimate acquaint- 
ance of his, and he would be happy to introduce me to him 
in the morning. Pat finished by introducing me to his 
friend and fellow countryman, Tim Murphy, a pale emaciated- 
looking youth, who sate next to him, and whom, it appears, 
he had met when with the hounds in the morning. 

I was always an admirer of Irish characters, and, although 
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I have no connections whatever in or with that unhappy 
country, I cannot but deeply compassionate those noble 
hearts that breathe upon its shore. It may indeed be said 
of Erin, in the words of the bard— 


 Alss, poor country ! almost afraid to know itself!” 


But no more of this. My admiration of Irish character 
somewhat cemented the good feeling that speedily sprung up 
between Pat Rooney, his young friend Tim Murphy, and 
myself; and whatever was wanting to complete a perfect 
understanding between us was effected by some of the 
landlord’s rumpsteaks and very best old port. 

It was a long time since I had luxuriated in a merry- 
making of any sort; for my medical advisers had strongly 
recommended the most rigid temperance, as one very im- 
portant means of assisting in the cure of my complaint. 
My spirits, for some months prior to my leaving London, had 
been somewhat desponding, for the unsuccessful results of 
the uses of remedies had induced an idea that the chances of 
my recovery were very small. 

Among other odd fancies which occasionally perplexed 
me was an idea that by some unaccountable agency which [ 
could not attempt toexplain, I shonld not be able to rest in 
a strange bed; and though I had for a length of time been 
possessed of this notion, it did not recur to me till some time 
after I had been comfortably settled with Pat Rooney and 
his friend. The thought troubled me I confess. It was not 
that I feared any supernatural visitants from another world, 
or that the approach of the midnight murderer was any 
cause of alarm; but it seemed to consist in a kind of nervous 
presentiment, in which it is perhaps fair to affirm that I am 
not alone. I remember the feeling from my earliest years, 
a feeling which time even has failed to eradicate. 

*‘] can assure you, Mr. Rooney,” said I, addressing Pat on 
the subject, ‘that, however silly it may appear in me, I 
must candidly confess that I entertain this foolish fancy as 
vividly as [did in my boyish days. But you must make 
allowances for my health, Rooney. My doctors all tell me 
I’m dyspeptic, I think they call it.” 





“I ’m sorry for you, my boy,” said Rooney, slapping me 
upon the shoulder; “‘ I know what that is, for I’ve an old 
mare with that same. And doesn’t the old girl puff and 
blow like a broken-winded steamer! and will you believe 
me, | think she talks in her sleep of a night, for sometimes 
I’m hearing strange noises. May be you talk or walk in 
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your sleep?” inqui:ed Pat, gravely looking at me with an 
inquiring glance. 

Tim Murphy laughed. 

‘Now, be aisy wid ye, Patrick, man, and don’t be fright- 
ening a respectable gintleman out of his seven senses! ”’ said 
Tim, looking at Pat Rooney reproachfully. ‘ And won’t you 
and I be slaping in the next room to him ? never fear, sir,” 
he said, addressing me, ‘‘ Pat Rooney and I know every inch 
of the house from the back attic down to the door-scraper, 
and we ‘ll be able to get the best bed-room for ye, bating the 
bed.” . 

The idea of “ talking and walking” in my sleep never 
occurred to me. How dreadful if it should be so! Might I 
not do these things without knowing it? But surely I 
should have heard from others had I been known to suffer 
from such calamities? These thoughts tended somewhat to 
disturb my mind, so much so that I accepted Tim Murphy’s 
offer to arrange with the landlord about my room, and bid- 
ding Pat Rooney a good night, I followed Tim Murphy’s 
example, who retired to rest after effecting the proposed 
arrangements for my comfort. 

The chambermaid shewed me to a very spacious room at 
the top of the house. The window looked out upon a 
tolerably-sized garden. It was a lovely night. The bed 
prepared for me was a huge four-poster, well provided with 
chintz curtains on all sides. In fact it looked like a small 
house. Having extinguished my candle, and drawn my 
night-cap over my ears, it was no long time before I had 
completely disappeared beneath the bed-clothes, endeavour- 
ing at the same time to dissipate from my mind any idle 
thoughts that sought to intrude themselves upon the ima- 
gination. Why should I notsleep? The toil and excite- 
ment of a day’s travel in a strange country, and eventually 
taking my rest in a strange bed, were thoughts that occupied 
my mind. Every circumstance that had taken place from 
my setting out in the morning to the extinction of my night- 
candle recurred in rapid succession, so that instead of 
feeling disposed to sleep I felt more wakeful than ever. But 
perhaps that side of the bed was uncomfortable, so I tried 
the other. That was better. But then the moon was 
shining directly in at the window. To obviate this incon- 
venience I pulled my night-cap over my eyes as well as my 
ears. But no, I could not sleep. The house was now quiet, 
even the waiters had retired to rest, and I was, perhaps, the 
only person awake in the house! 

-he clock struck—ancther hour! I felt thirsty, but it was 
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too cold to’ get out of bed and avail myself of the water- 
bottle. Hark! footsteps on the stairs! Tramp—tramp— 
tramp to my very door; they stop. It is somebody with a 
light, for it shines turough the key-hole. ‘They proceed— 
tramp—tramp—tramp—the sounds gradually decrease until 
allis quiet. I felt relieved ; and being less inclined for sleep 
than ever, I threw aside the bed-curtains, determined to 
enjoy the beauty of the night. The reflection of the moon’s 
light upon the snow made my room as light as day; every 
object was rendered perfectly distinct. Buta few moments 
before I had felt the cold severely, now I was feverishly 
hot—pah ! how parching is the fever of excitement ! 

But even the beauteous night had lost its charms; and 
determining once more to ‘‘ address myself to sleep,” I drew 
back the heavy chintz curtains, aud deposited myself in 
another corner of the huge bed. ‘The coldness of the sheets 
was delightful. My thoughts wandered, for I could not think 
connectedly on one subject. My poor mother—Dr. Bosky— 
the adventures of that day—my acquaintance with Pat 
Rooney and Tim Murphy ; until these personages were all 
huddled together in my thoughts. 

How long I continued in this state I cannot remember ; 
but my attention was aroused by the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs, though now there seemed to be more than one 
person. Ha! There was whispering. The noises ap- 
proached, but they were still cautious footsteps stealing 
along the passage that led to my door, as quietly as possible. 

The sneck-latch of the door was cautiously raised—the 
door slowly opened, and the tall figure of a man dressed in 
riding gear, but without boots, and a low-crowned hat 
slouched over his face, stood before me. My involuntary 
start at the appearance of this sudden apparition aroused a 
suspicion that I was about to defend myself; for before I 
had time to cry aloud the villain had rushed to the bed-side, 
and laying his brawny hand upon my throat, effectually 
choked my utterance. But the wretch was not alone. 
Close behind him stood another man, whose face I was 
unable to distinguish, as he stood with his back to the light. 
He, too, seemed a stout fellow, and, as well as his companion, 
was equipped for the saddle. . 

esistance was out of the question. In a moment I was 
pinned to the bed, the huge hand of the first villain leaving 
me only my nostrils to breathe through, whilst he knelt. with 
one knee on my chest. Nota word was spoken. Motion- 
ing to his companion with his hand, the fellow pointed to my 
elothes as they lay biled on a chair; whilst the other, acting 
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apparently in obediciice to his fellow-thief, quietly mfled my 
pockets of their contents. This done, he possessed himself 
of my gold watch—a birth-day present from my poor mother 
—which lay upon my dressing table—and which he carefully 
put into his own fob. As he faced the moonlight, I caught 
a glimpse of his face and —gracious Heavens! it was Pat. 
Rooney! I looked hurriedly in the face of the villain who 
pinioned me, and I saw at once that it was Tim Murphy! 

“ Look sharp—Pat,” at length said Tim, breaking the 
awful silence. ‘‘You'll find the razors there on the dressing- 
table; and the strop close handy. By Saint Pathrick, it’s 
cowld! look sharp; we must be off soon.” 

It then flashed across my mind that the reason why Pat 
Rooney had offered me the loan of his razors over-night, 
was in anticipation of his diabolical intentions. ool that 1 
was to be so confident and unsuspecting ! 

Pat soon found the razors; and quictly drawing a chair to 
the dressing-table, he carefully opened a razor and proceeded 
to draw it along the strop in order to sharpen it. 

Good Heavens! they meditate murder! The cold perspi- 
ration stood in large drops upon my forehead. The villain 
Tim pressed harder and harder upon my throat. I tried to 
kick—to scream—but he pressed harder upon my chest, so 
that I feared speedy suffocation. Pat Rooney having 
sharpened the razor to his hking, and testing its edge upon 
his thumb nail, proceeded to tuck up his sleeves, the more 
easily to accomplish his deadly purpose of extinguishing my 
vital spark.” 

“ Hold him tight a minute, Tim, while I'll be making him 
another mouth to breath through,” said Pat, making for the 
bed with huge strides. It wasa moment of horror. Pat, 
with the gleaming razor in his hand, sawed the air with his 
arm preparatory to the fatal incision—I could bear it no 
longer—‘‘ Murder! fire! thieves!” 

’ + * . + * 

““And can’t you be letting people sleep quietly in their 
beds, but that you must disturb the paice of the neighbour- 
hood ?” said Pat Rooney, poking his night-cap through my 
bed-curtains on one side, and Tim Murphy on the other; 
‘‘ What, in the name of the evil one’s the matter wid ye ?” 

“Wretches—stand off!” I cried. ‘ By heaven the man 
that dares—hollo—Pat—Tim—why—what o’clock is it ?” 

. + * * * * 

I have since often thought of that awful night; and have 
since taken especial care not to have rumpsteak suppers 
qualified by bad port. wine and British cigars, just before 
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going to bed. Dr , whom I duly consulted the follow- 
ing morning, told me, with a smile, that nervons men should 
never trav ef and that above all things it became a man of my 
temperament—dyspeptic I think he ‘called me—and a man of 


somewhat excitable nerves, to avoid the néghtmare, and not 
sleep in 
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DRAMATIC GENIUS. 
By RicuHarp BEDINGFIELD. 


THE intellectual giants of the days of A“schylus and Shak- 
spere were not content with depicting the manners of an 
epoch; but sounded the depths of “humanity with pro- 
found wisdom, and appeared to see the soul of the great 
universe. 

In the mind of a man like Shakspere, how much is there 
that must ever remain problematical even to a severe and 
resolute thinker? It is impossible to regard the naked gran- 
deur of Lear, the sublime aspirations of Hamlet, the awful 
mystery of Macbeth, and the harrowing passion of Othello, 
without a sentiment of wonder, as if we discovered revela- 
tions from the spiritual world of the inmost secrets of our 
nature. How difficult to any but a man of the greatest 
genius to make such elements subserve a dramatic pur- 
pose! 

Dramatic genius is among the rarest of human gifts, and 
has so many and great requirements, that it stands next as 
a marvel to divine inspiration itself. 

Compare Shakspere with Plato, he is no less sublime and 
philosophical; or with Homer, and he is no less original, 
vigorous, and overpowering. Terrible as Dante, yet sweet as 
Virgil; delicate and ideal in his painting, as if the spirit of 
Rattaelle had passed into his being, but with Michael An- 
gelo’s breadth and sweep of outline, He is at once a poet, a 
philosopher, and a great artist; so that his defects them- 
selves (and he had a great many) are forgotten in the mag- 
nificence of his universal glory. He is the sun of our drama, 
and the brightest of siars ‘‘ hide their diminished heads” 
when he appears. 

Dramatic genius receives little fosterage or encouragement 
at this time. Music is being diffused far and wide; but 
although its mission is high, it is inferior in essence to the 
drama. Music is the interpreter of subtle emotions, but the 
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drama is the glass that mirrors our common nature where- 
ever it Is. 

There are cheering symptoms at this time, denoting a 
re-action in favour of the drama We have more than one 
fine actor capable of embodying the grandest characters of 
the tragic muse, and poets must arise capable of writing fine 
plays. Even if we have not great actors and great drama. 
tists, we are leaving behind us what is merely artificial and 
conventional, and are rapidly advancing to a better school 
both of writing and acting. Art will have its due place, but 
nature will be acknowledged a loftier thing. 

In the progress of civilization, the drama grows of more 
and more importance in a social and moral aspect, but its 
religious character receives some modification. The drama- 
tist may be as religious now as in those primitive times when 
religious mysteries were written and acted by priests; but 
he must regard the manifestations of passion and intelligence 
wherever he may find them, and see the hand of Providence 
not only in mystery but in our common life. And surely 
genius is never more worthily employed than when penetrat- 
ing into the recesses of the human soul, and contemplating 
the miracle of humanity, adoring the Inscrutable Wisdom 
which has ordained the mighty drama of existence and its 
unknown purposes, 


_ —- 


Bebiews, Notices, Xe, 


Tue Emigrants oF AHADAMA. By W. Carueton. 
London: Simms and M‘Intyre, 1848. 


Tue name of Mr. Carleton stands high in that department 
of Irish literature, which has been enriched by the names of 
Edgworth, Banim, Griffin, Lover, and others. No living 
author excels him in pourtraying that depth of feeling so 
peculiar to the Irish character, or in exposing the machina- 
tions of the several parties with which that unhappy country 
has been divided. ‘There is but one objection to Mr. Carle- 
ton’s writings, namely, that /he occasionally consults the 
prejudices of his readers to an unwarrantable extent. The 
publishers have acted most spiritedly in the bringing forward 
of the work. 


MAN IN THE Moon. 


Tus little work abounds, as usual, with a profusion of wit, 


which seems to indicate an inexhaustible supply in the 
fountain heads—Albert Smith and Angus B. Reach. 





THEATREs. 19] 


SHarpe’s Lonpon Magazine. London, January, 1848. 


Tuls number of the Magazine sustains the general character 
of the work. ‘‘ Maude Allinghame,” by the Editor, reminds 
one forcibly of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,” to which it is 
every way equal. We regret we cannot afford space for a 
long extract. 





Theatres. 





Haymarket THeatre Royat.—The principal event of 
the past month at this theatre has been—as announced in the 
Magazine of last month—the re-appearance of Mr. Charles 
Kean and Mrs. Kean, the once ‘celebrated Ellen Tree, 
although postponed to the 17th instead of the 10th as was 
originally intended, in consequence of Mrs. Kean’s indispo- 
sition. Five years had passed away since they had performed 
before a London audience, which time was spent by them to 
good account in America and the provinces. 

The play of ‘The Wife’s Secret” was selected by Mr. 
Kean for his appearance, most probably in consequence of 
its favourable reception in America, and the great success 
which had there attended his and Mrs. Kean’s performances 
in the principal characters. 

“The Wife’s Secret” is by Mr. George W. Lovell, 
the author of “ The Provost of Bruges,” ‘‘'The Avenger,” 
and many other public favourites. It is one of his happiest 
productions, and contains many beauties, which must recom- 
mend it to general approbation. 

The extreme simplicity of the plot of “The Wife’s 
Secret” affords but few of those striking incidents which 
serve so effectually to sustain the dramatic representation ; 
but every opportunity is taken advantage of by the author 
to: introduce passages, which, for beauty of expression, ex- 
quisite feeling, and decidedly poetic character, cannot be 
surpassed. On these the play depends: and Mr. Lovell’s 
merit is the greater in having produced a play of such 
decided merit from incidents of so trifling a nature. Its 
success was complete,—the audience receiving it with ap- 
plause, and at the conclusion calling for Mr. and Mrs. Kean, 
and the author, who bowed his acknowledgments from one 
of the stage boxes. 

Of Mrs. Kean’s acting little need be said, as she has long 
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since established her character as one of the first actresses ot 
the day. The great perfection of her acting resides in her 
power of expressing the sentiments of her part with truth, 
and in never o’erstepping the modesty of Nature. In this 
she has not, perhaps, her equal on the stage. 

Mr. Kean has improved much since his last appearance in 
London, and will take his place asa graceful and accom- 
plished actor; he may not produce those startling effects on 
his audience for which the late Edmund Kean was so remark- 
able, still he will always succeed in pleasing. He has gained 
more confidence in his own abilities, and resting on these 
rather than on meretricious aids, has advanced towards nature 
as he has receded from art, and with the happiest results. 

Mrs. Keeley, as Maude, added considerably to the success 
of the play, as did also Mr. Webster, as Jabez Sneed, and 
Mr. Howe, as Lord Arden. 


Otymric THeatre Royau.— During the greater part of 
the month this theatre has been enriched by the performance 
of Mr. G. V. Brooke, a gentleman new to the London boards, 
but long favourably known in the provinces. 

Certainly no actor has appeared, since the days of John 
Kemble, to equal him. Edmund Kean may have been equal to 
him in some of his favourite characters, but Mr. Brooke’s 
personal apperance, and natural advantages, place him in a 
position second only to John Kemble. His figure is tall and 
graceful, his voice melodious, and his judgment and discre- 
tion most excellent. His reading of the character is the 
only true one we ever met with, divested of that boisterous 
passion and melo-dramatic expression which have usually 
disfigured the noble Moor. The character of Othello is truly 
represented, as it should be, by Mr. Brooke, and, we feel 
persuaded, as it was intended by its immortal author. 

Mr. Stuart, in Iago, ably supported Mr. Brooke; indeed, 
his Iago must be regarded as belonging to the first order of 
fine acting. Miss Stuart’s acting as Desdemona was pleas- 
ing, unconstrained, and unaffected. 

Miss Glyn, a pupil of Charles Kemble, made a tolerably 
successful appearance on Wednesday evening last. As a 
first appearance it was creditable; but there is room for 
that improvement which a better acquaintance with the 
stage will effect. 

Want of space precludes a notice of the other theatres 
this month. 





Answer to Charade—“ Ass-ass-i-nation.” 





